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LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by 
Marchionna (Vol. 1). 1061 pp.—6x 9 in ..$15.00 


\ completely authoritative and thoroughly indexed bibliography 
on all patents and published literature on Latex covering the 


period up to June, 1932 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES AND THEIR 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by Marchionna (Vols. 
Il and Hl). 1600 pp.—é6 x 9 in. $20.00 


An extensive and comprehensive supplement to Volume I, 
covering the period from June, 1932, to December, 1937 Irr- 
cludes abstracts on Latex and on Rubber Derivatives—rubber 
hydrochloride, cyclized rubber, hydrogenated rubber, etc. \ 
necessary adjunct to Volume I. 


Combination price, Vols. |, Il and III $30.00 


j 
i 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY, by Noble. 384 pp.— 
6 x 9 in. ahh acacia ee $7.00 


\ new and comprehensive text book which provides information 
directly useful to the chemist and manufacturer working daily with 
latex and to those who may contemplate its use. It is complete, 
practical, fully illustrated and indexed. 


RUBBER—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPER- 


TIES, by Dawson and Porritt. 700 pp.—9 x 11 in. 
$12.50 


\ voluminous reference work presenting all available data on the 
physical amd chemical properties of rubber. Outstanding and 


unique in that it is the only book of its kind available. 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF RUBBER 
(A.C.S. Monograph No. 74), by Davis and Blake. 
896 pp.—6 x 9 in. , ee 


An authoritative reference book on both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of rubber technology. A _ well-balanced and 
vital discussion, dealing not only with the theoretical phases, but 
with up-to-date manufacturing practices as well. Holds a logical 
appeal for the research investigator, the development engineer, and 
the student 
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SCIENCE OF RUBBER, by Dunbrook and Morris. 
oo Pe Se 2 Sree .. . $15.00 


This English translation of Memmler’s ‘‘Handbook der Kaut- 
schukwissenschaft’’ is an outstanding work on latex, crude rubber, 
chemistry of rubber and vulcanization, as well as on analysis, 
miscroscopy, pigment dispersion, physics of rubber, testing, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE FOR 
1935, compiled by D. E. Cable. 132 pp.—é6 x 9 in. 
Cloth Bound, $2.00, Paper Bound, $1.00 


The first annual bibliography of rubber literature, this book 
has already proven an invaluable aid to the technologist and 
librarian whose work requires constant reference to technical articles 
and publications on subjects peculiar to the rubber industry. 


1937 RUBBER RED BOOK—Directory of the Rubber 
Industry with Annual Bibliography of Rubber Litera- 
ture for 1936 compiled by D. E. Cable. 370 pp.— 
6 x 9 in. . .Cloth Bound, $3.00, Paper Bound, $2.00 


The first directory of its kind to be published im over ten years, 
this book contains complete listings of rubber manufacturers in 
the United States and Canada by product and location, machinery 
and chemical concerns, fabric, reclaiming, and latex equipment 
houses, crude rubber dealers, agents amd brokers, scrap rubber 
dealers, and manufacturers of special products used in the rubber 
industry. There is also a complete latex section, including an 
article on latex compounding by Royce J. Noble, and the Annual 
Bibliography of Rubber Literature for 1936. A comprehensive pres- 
entation of information necessary to all who are connected with the 


rubber industry 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUBBER. 226 
pp.—5 x 7 in. In United States, $2.50, Foreign $2.75 


A compilation into book form of information previously pub- 
lished in the INDIA RUBBER WORLD. A complete list of the 
composition, application, physical properties, use, patent and source 
of a large number of rubber chemicals amd compounding in- 
gredients. Presents a composite view of the ingredients available 
for rubber work. 
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Rubber Technology Conference 


Program Formulated for International Meeting to Be 
Held in the Hotel Victoria, London, on May 23 to 25 


LANS tor the long announced Rubber Technol 


ogy Conference to be held in London under the 


auspices of the Institution of the Rubber Indus 
9295 


try on May 23-25 are proceeding rapidly, with the 


scope of the program already outlined and invitations 
extended to rubber technologists in all countries. The 
purpose of the Conference is to bring together a repre- 
sentative gathering of rubber chemists, physicists, en- 
gineers, etc., from all corners of the world for a mutual 


discussion of inter-related problems. The Rubber Di- 


vision of the American Chemical Society has sanc- 
tioned support of the international meeting. Dr. A. 
R. Kemp, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York City, is the official American delegate. 


General Information on the Meeting 


It is intended that matter submitted to the Confer- 
ence shall be original in nature and practical in char 


acter. In addition to the technical sessions, visits to 


leading British rubber factories, as well as to scientific 
and educational institutions, are being arranged. A 
“general reporter’, appointed by the Conference Or- 
ganization Committee, will direct the attention of each 
sectional meeting to points which might most usefully 
be discussed. Reviews of the papers will be available 
at the meeting. It is the intention of the sponsors to 
also make available copies of papers and general re- 


ports as long in advance of the meeting as possible and 
so conserve the major portion of Conference time for 
profitable discussion. 

In order that the Rubber Technology Conference 
may meet with a definite object in view, it has been 
decided that the principal part shall be a Symposium 
on Methods of Improving and Evaluating the Durabil- 
ity of Rubber. Contributions dealing with aspects of 
this field are being particularly solicited by the Council 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. To avoid 
confining the Conference within too narrow limits, 
however, and to provide for the interests of those 
whose work is not directly concerned with the sub- 
ject of the symposium, the latter half of the program 
will be devoted to general subjects. The scope of the 
Conference will be seen from the following tentative 
program. 


Part I—MetuHops oF IMPROVING AND 
EVALUATING THE DURABILITY OF RUBBER 
1. Manufacturing conditions, including compound 
ing. 
2. Uses of “synthetic rubbers” and allied plastics. 
3. Testing methods, including chemical, physical, 
performance, and accelerated aging tests. 
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Part II—GENERAL SUBTECTS 

1. Chemistry and physics of latex and rubber 

2. Technology of latex and rubbe1 

3}. Rubber derivatives and their uses 

+. Raw materials of the rubber industry. (Com 
pounding ingredients, solvents, varnishes and finishes 
fibers and textiles 

5. Manufacture of particular goods. ( Tires, belting, 
electric cables and insulation, tootwear, sports goods, 
tovs, hose. general mechanicals, roads and flooring, 
surgicals, textile-rubber goods, sponge and cellular 
rubbet har rubb 

6. Machinery and appliances, steam and heat. (Wa 
ter, automatic control, layout, transport, packing, stor 
age, maintenance 

7. Organization and administration Technical 
education, production planning and efficiency, safety 
and welfare, costing, marketing, economic problems 

In outlining its instructions for papers the Confer 
ence (rganization Committee stresses the point that 
papers must be completely original, of approximate 


5,000-word length, include a summary and conclusion, 
and should avoid too great detail \ general review of 
the development and problems of the subject under 
discussion should be part of the paper, which should be 
Complete 


accompanied by bibliography if possible 


instructions tor authors of papers will be found in the 


january er Chemistry & Tech 
nology. Communications concerning papers should be 
iddressed to: The Secretary, Institution of the Rub 


ber Industr 12 Whitehall, London, S.W,. 1, England 


Development of Rubber Mudguards 


{ipo subject of bber mudguards for both pas 
senger and commercial vehicles has occupied the 
attention of engineers both in this country and abroad 
for many years. Despite the fact that mudguards made 


of rubber woul ost considerably more than those 


of metal, due to the high cost of the molds required 


and slower output due to the need for vulcanizing 
the rubber, the subject has continued to be of interest 


because of several obvious advantages offered by rub 


ber mudguards over present types In England, the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., has pioneered in the 
development of rubber mudguards and has already 
produced a range of Ided mudguards suitable for a 
variety of commer vehicles 

The Dunlop rubber mudguards are molded to shape 
ind caretul attention to compounding as well as de 
sigi dl resulted in sufficient rigidity 
being obtained without the necessary flexibility of 
the mudguards being impaired. One factor which is 
holding back he vider idoption of these rubbet 
mudguards is the lack of standardization of size and 
hape in th 1g ls required by the makers of 
oach bus bod here is move toward stand 
irdization now be ng undertaken and it is possible 
that it may bring the desired result 

The development of rubber udguards has neces 
irily followed orthodox metal mudguard practice, 
so much so. in tac that it 1s said to be difhcult to 
distinguish between the two types at first glance. The 
Dunlop type of mudguard is comparable with mud 
guards of I8-gauge steel from the standpoint of 
weight Che standard color of these rubber mud 
guards, according t pamphlet recently issued by 
Dunlop, is black wit! high natural finish, although 
the mudguard mav be painted in anv color 
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[he technical sessions of the Conferences will be 
held in the Edward VII Suite of the Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. This hotel 
is near Trafalgar Square and is conveniently situated 
from all aspects The lecture hall will seat 300 easily 
and microphones will be installed to insure perfect re 
ception of all papers and discussions, 

Data secured by the American Committee on sailing 
dates reveals that the S. S. Britannic, which sails at 
12:00 Noon on Saturday, May 14, is the best steamer 
for those desirimg to attend the Conferenc« This 
steamer also stops at Boston and is due at Southamp 
ton on Sunday, May 22. For those able to leave a lit 
tle earlier and spend some time in England before the 
Conference opens, the S. S. Champlain, which sails on 
May 12 and arrives in Plymouth on May 19, is recom 
mended. One-way tourist fare on the Britannic is 
$124 and it is $127 on the Champlain 
who prefer to sail on express liners, there is the 
Bremen and the Queen Mary, sailing on May 10 and 
11, respectively 

\ll further information on the Rubber Technolog 
Conference, including last minute arrangements, ma\ 
be secured from any member of the American Com 
mittee on Arrangements. This committee includes the 
following: Dr. A. A. Somerville. R. T. Vanderbilt Co.., 
230 Park Avenue, New York City; Wm. B. Wiegand, 
Columbian Carbon Co., 41 East 42 Street, New York 
City; and John M. Bierer, Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. Lt.-Col. B. J. Eaton, 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, is Honorary 
Conference Secretary : 


or delegates 


‘‘Adjustyo-Step” Foot Support 
practical adjustable support for use 


A SIMPLE, 
i with rubber canvas and leather footwear has 


been created by H. L. Whitman. The Cambridge 
Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass., are licensees 
for the new support—called “Adjustyo-Step’—in rub 
ber canvas footwear and also the package trade. The 
new support consists of a number of layers of a spe 
cial light-weight material, each layer being bonded 
to the adjoining layer by a new type of cement for 
which permanent tackiness is claimed. The layers 
are approximately 1/64th of an inch thick and can 
be separated from one another by peeling them off 
one at a time. By this construction, proper adjust 
ment can be made so that the utmost comfort can be 
secured by the wearer. 

Inserted in the shoe, ““Adjustyo-Step” gives sup 
port not under the surface of the arch, but directly 
below the inner ankle bone which, according to the 
inventor, is the proper point for such support if pro 
nation is to be prevented and foot comfort achieved 
When inserted in rubber canvas or leather footwear, 
the support permanently adheres to the innersole so 
that only the top adjustable layers are removable. For 
the package trade, a special cement ts furnished where 
by the support can be placed in any shoe and the ce 
ment used to immediately create a bond between the 
unit and any type of insole. 

\ccording to Cambridge, the layers composing “Ad 
justyo-Step” are so light that they float, will not rust 
or crack, do not cause perspiration, and can be re 
moved or replaced at will. Only five sizes of the new 
support are needed to fit any type of shoe, whether 
men, women, boys, youths, misses or children. For 
the package trade, the device is put up in a counter 


container packed with one dozen assorted sizes. 
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Fluid Power Application 
in the Rubber Industry 


A Description of the Various Commercial Units Available 
and Their Adaptability to Rubber Manufacturing Processes 


By M. E. Engebretson 


The Oilgear Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


L.UID power pumps, motors, and transmissions 

have for many years performed important func 

tions in many of the manufacturing processes 
used in domestic and foreign rubber factories. Because 
of their controllability, flexibility, durability and et 
ficiency they have met the demands for variable speed 
drives to regulate accurately the speed of individual 
or successive conveyors and machine sections. High 
speed continuous production of quality products has 
been made possible because of the desirable charac- 
teristics inherent in fluid power devices. 

Most fluid power transmission systems for conveyor 
drives consist of a constant speed volumetric variable 
displacement pump which drives either one or a series 
of constant or variable displacement motors. Usually, 
these units are so arranged in series that a constant 
stroke motor drives the master conveyor section and its 
speed is controlled by the setting of the pump hand- 
wheel. Other sections of the conveyor system are 
usually driven by individual variable stroke motors so 
that their speeds can be adjusted independently to com 
pensate for any shrinkage or stretch in the product. 

High grade lubricating oil, used as the fluid power, 
flows from unit to unit through connecting pipe lines. 
This permits the installation of pump and prime mover 
at a convenient point quite a distance from the fluid 
power motors which it drives. Each fluid power motor 
can be mounted integral with the conveyor section it 
lrives. Thus, the flexibility of fluid power equipment 
greatly simplifies the installation by eliminating line 
shafts, stub shafts, bearings, gears, pulleys, belts and 
individual reducers required for most mechanical pow 


( 





FIG. 1—Variable displacement pump. 





FIG. 2—Variable displacement motor. 


er transmissions. The advantages of fluid power are 
especially evident on the many systems which extend 
over two or more floors. 

The variable displacement pump unit, Figure 1, is 
of the radial multiple piston type connected directly 
to an electric motor and equipped with a large, con- 
venient hand-wheel control. The pump unit proper con- 
sists of a pintle, a cylinder barrel with seven or more 
closely fitted pistons, one or more reaction rings, a 
rotor and slide block. The cylinder barrel rotates on a 
fixed pintle and is driven by the input shaft through a 
Hoating coupling flange. Centrifugal force keeps the 
pistons against the reaction rings at all times. The ro- 
tor which contains the reaction rings is mounted on 
large anti-friction bearings and rotates with the cylin- 
der barrel through contact of the pistons against the 
reaction rings. A slide block which carries the rotor 
unit is used to vary the stroke of the pistons. 

In operation, the pump shaft is driven from any 
constant speed source of power. When the hand-wheel 
control 1s adjusted so the centerline of cylinder and 
rotor coincide no reciprocating motion is imparted to 
the pistons as the unit rotates, so no oil is delivered. 
If the control is adjusted to move slide block and rotor 
slightly off center only a small quantity of oil is dis- 
charged. By increasing the eccentricity of the rotor 
unit, the stroke of the pistons, and hence the volume 
of oil discharged, is proportionately increased. Oil is 
carried to and from the pistons through flanged pipe 
connections, cored passages and drilled passages in the 
case, pintle and cylinder. The direction of oil flow is 
reversed by moving the rotor to the opposite side of 
the cylinder centerline. 
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Simple, direct hand-wheel control permits operator 


to select accurately the position and movement of the 
mitting the oil discharged to be 


ids Glnck, then oe 
varied smoothly over a stepless range in either direc 
tion from zero to maximum, Full protection against 
overload of input mechanism, pump unit, and driven 


machine is provided by a built-in relief valve adjusted 


to operate at any pressure within the working capacity 
of the unit. The main fluid power system is partially 
supercharged with hydraulic controls actuated by an 


internal year pump 


2 illustrates a variable displacement motor 
of the radial multiple piston type The workin: 


y 
~ 


igure 
parts 
on this unit are practically identical with those used 
in the variable displacement pump. Oil discharged from 
the pump flows to the fluid power motor and torces 


the pistons over one port outward, thus inducing the 


motor cylinder, rotor and output shaft to rotate 
Selection of constant torque or constant power over 
a wide range in either direction is conveniently ob 
hen using unit 7 Ficures 1 Fe. 
tained when using units shown in Figures and 2 


motor 


} 
I 


By varying the pump StTTOK< he speed OT the 


shaft will be changed but the maximum torque aval 


able remains constant. Reversing the pump discharge 


changes the output shaft rotation of the motor. By 


varying the motor stroke the speed and torque change 
hut the powell output remains constant 


Figure 3 shows a radial multiple piston constant dis 


placement motor. The working this unit are 


~ 


parts Ot 
practically identical th those used in the variable dis 
| the slide blo k 


1 fixe@l centerline providing 


placement pump except is Omitted 
and the roroy} rotat 
maximum piston stroke irlabDie speer constant torque 


is obtained when using units shown in Figures 1 and 


3. The maximum horsepower which can be trans 
mitted is directly proportional to the speed at which 
the motor is operat 
\lmost any variable speed transmission need in rub 
ber factories can be 1 vith commercial units. Stand 
ird pumps ar ot e available in conventional 
sizes from 2 lOO H. P. Control of the variable dis 
placement units can b rect through a large hand 
wheel and screw or a hand-wheel on worm shaft and 
worm wheel on scr¢ shatt. Convenient remote con 
trol can be made available through push buttons and 
integral electric motor control. sensitive hvdrauli 
servo-motor contro | dt vuli two speed mtrol] Ol 
pendulum and dise tvpe precision speed controls 
Variable speed trar issions (as shown in Figur: 
| ome idditional ) | tness by orporating the 





FIG. 3—Constant displacement motor. 
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FIG. 4—Variable speed transmission 


variable displacement pump and constant displacement 
motor in one case. These are available in conventional 
sizes from 2 to 20 H. P. The high-grade lubricating oil 
used as the power fluid flows from the input unit to the 
output unit through drilled and cored passages, thus 
even eliminating the necessity for piping. Electric mo 
tors can be direct-connected to input shaft 
flexible coupling or flanged to transmission case. For 


through a 


maximum power at reduced speed, straight or angle 
type speed reducers of approximately 3:1 ratio can be 
Hanged direct to the transmission case. |o1 
luctions, commercial reducers can bi upled to the 
transmission 


Applications 


Convevors for tread tubing, tube tubing, bead wire, 
calender, Wire insulating, clincl 


tubing, flap tubing, camel back, and wringer roll drives 


spreader, bead 
are fluid power equipped. On these drives tluid power 
equipment provides: (1) unit operation of sectional 
conveyors from one constant speed source of power; 
2 sectional 
conveyors simultaneously ; (3) independent manual or 
Lutomatic ste pless variation of individual sections with- 


) stepless acceleration and deceleration ot 


out affecting th speeds of other sections (,auges be 


gy 
tween the various units provide continuous indication 


of load on each section during normal 


operation, as 
well as any overload 

Figure 5 shows in diagrammatic form a 
Huid power drive for a tread tubing sectional 
extending over several floors. Four separat 
carry a continuous extruded flat rubber strip from the 


ubing machine at the left to the cutting-off machine 
+} 


: 7 
variable speed 
OnvVveyor 


cOnVeVOTS 


at the right 


] 


The rubber strip is handled successively 
by eacn Conveyor ; 


\ccurate, stepless speed 
the conveyor system is essential to suit the rate of 
production, to control the weight of the product, to 
compensate for the shrinkage of the product as its tem 
perature decreases and to cut the product into definite 


Variation ot 


lengths while operating at high speed production 

One constant speed electric motor operating the 
variable displacement pump unit “A,” at a convenient 
remote point, drives the variable displacement motor 
unit “B.”’ Motor “B” discharges its fluid as a pump to 
drive the constant displacement motor unit “C.” Motor 
‘“C” discharges its fluid as a pump to drive the constant 
displacement motor unit “D.” Motor “D” discharges 
its fluid as a pump to drive the variable displacement 
motor unit “E.”’ Motor “E” discharges its fluid back 
to pump “A.” Thus, the variable displacement pump 
“A” drives the group of motors and their respective 
conveyors as a unit 
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After starting the electric motor, the entire conveyor 
system is acceleratediglowly to the desired speed by in- 
creasing the displacement of the constant speed pump 
“A” with the hand-wheel. The first section of the con 
veyor is mounted on a scale which weighs the tread 
as it comes from the tubing machine. If the tread is 
too heavy a signal light flashes and the operator in- 
creases the speed of the entire system by adjusting the 
displacement of pump “A.” If the tread is too light 
another signal light flashes and the operator reduces 
the speed of the entire system by adjusting the dis 
placement of pump “A.” The constant stroke motor 
unit ‘“C” drives the master conveyor section, and the 
speed at which it runs is the average mean speed of 
the entire conveyor. 

\ll sections of the conveyor move at approximately 
the same speed, but as the first conveyor is mounted 
on a scale to control the weight of the rubber strip, the 
length of the rubber changes while on the conveyor 
and the speeds of the first and last conveyors must be 
varied in relation to those of the other two. By adjust 
ing the stroke of motors “B” and “E” the speeds of 
the first and last conveyors in the train can be varied 
to suit the changes in rubber length, which is not a 
fixed amount. Since the volume delivered by pump 
“A” is unaffected when adjusting the strokes and 
speeds of motors “B” and “E,” the speeds of motors 
“C” and “D” will remain constant. 

The last section of the conveyor is the automatic 
cutting-off machine which cuts the tread to the proper 
length. To perform this operation it 1s necessary to 
stop the last conveyor section momentarily, This is ac 
complished by using the variable displacement motor 
unit “E”’ with automatic sensitive control to drive the 
last convevor section through a clutch which 1s elec 
trically operated When the tread reaches a definite 
point on the conveyor an electric switch disengages 
the clutch and the conveyor stops. At the same time 
the knife starts across the conveyor and cuts the tread 
to the proper length. When the knife has completed 
its cut it contacts an electric switch which engages the 
clutch and starts the conveyor again. During the inter 
val of time required for cutting-off tread the first 
three conveyor sections have been carrying the tread 
to the cutting-off machine at a constant rate. To pre 


vent the rubber from “piling up” or being stretched 


TYPE “OF 


DELIVER? 


FIG. 5—Diagram of a variable speed fluid power 
drive for a tread tubing sectional conveyor ex- 
tending over several floors. Four separate con- 
veyors carry a continuous extruded flat rubber 
strip from the tubing machine (at the left) to a 
cutting-off machine (at the right). 
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just before the tread cutting process, the excess tread 
forms a loop between the third and fourth sections 
and controls the rate of speed of motor “E.” 

The hydraulic sensitive control on motor “E” is 
linked to an idler riding in the rubber loop. As the 
loop becomes longer the control moves down and grad- 
ually increases the speed of motor unit “E.’’ When the 
last conveyor section is again started it travels at a 
considerably higher rate of speed than the first three 
sections and picks up the loop of tread between the 
third and fourth sections. As the loop becomes shorter 
it gradually decreases the speed of motor unit “E” the 
proper amount to prevent stretching the rubber. This 
unique cycle is fully automatic, and thus, the produc- 
tion of rubber tubing is continuous. 

Figure 6 illustrates a skim coat rubber calender 
equipped with a variable speed fluid power drive for 
operating four winder rolls, two being used alternately 
as unwind brakes, and one helper cooling tower drive. 
The two drives for winding the finished product are 
shown in the foreground ; the cooling tower and calen- 
der drives are in the background. Unwind and rewind 
drives for the parent roll and slip sheet roll are 
mounted in back of the calender drive. 

One variable displacement pump, with automatic 
pressure unloading control, driven by a constant speed 
electric motor, supplies fluid power to four constant 
displacement motors and one variable displacement 
motor. All of these motors are connected in parallel 
to the variable displacement pump. When the rubber 
calender is running the pump discharges sufficient oil 
at an adjustable constant pressure to supply all motors 
which are operating. One constant displacement mo- 
tor is connected to the parent roll, another to the slip 
sheet roll and two others to separate rewind rolls. The 
variable displacement motor is connected to the cool- 
ing tower 

In processing, a fabric is first drawn through the 
calender rolls to rubberize one side. This product leaves 
the calender without going through the cooling tower 
and, while still hot, is rewound on a roll driven by a 
constant displacement motor. By gradually increasing 
the torque and gradually decreasing the speed of this 
motor as the roll increases in diameter, a preset ten 
sion is maintained on the product constantly. This is 
accomplished automatically and steplessly by varying 











FIG. 6—A pump supplies 
fluid power to four con 
stant displacement motors 
and one variable dis 
placement motor to oper 
ate the four winder rolls 
two being used alter 
nately as unwind brakes 
and one helper drive on 
this calender in the plant 
of the Gillette Rubber Co 


fll sdiustra 
tesy of the 
f 


the pressure and volume ivailable in the system 


through a pressure increasing valve adjusted by an 
idler riding on the circumference of the roll. Increas 
ing or decreasing the lever arm of linkage connecting 


] 


rider roll and increasing valve varies the tension on 
the product ly ing wound 
Since this product is very adhesive, 


wound on the same roll. As the slip sheet ts drawn 


from its roll it driv i constant displacement motor as 
a pump. By gradually decreasing 
and gradually mcreasinyg the Spe ed of this pump as the 
pre set tension 


a slip sheet 1s 


the braking torque 


slip sheet roll decreas in d imeter, a 
is constantly maintained on the slip sheet. This, too 
Ss accomplished sutomatically and steplessly by vary 


ing the pressure applied to the pump through a pres 


sure reducing valve adjusted by an idler riding on the 
circumference of t slip sheet roll. Increasing or de 
creasing the lever arm of linkage connecting rider roll 
and reducing valve varies tension on slip sheet 

Thus@ with this equipment, the partially processed 


fabric and slip sheet are wound on a roll at a preset 


constant tension so 1 not necessary to have the slip 
sheet treated against st! ng. The low controlled ten 
sion on the sheet a ; rubberized does not allow the 
rubber to impreagna the liners to the extent tha 
causes additional tension when removing the rub 
berized fabric tro ners turther along in the 
processing. ()n Ins ising other drives it has 
been found necess se a treated liner for this 
particular purpos endent adjustmet Ss pro 
vided for varving the tension on the rubberized fabric 
and slip sheet ves are equipped with control 
valves to start verse them in synchronisn 
After the tab: is been rubber calendered on one 
side, it is threaded rou e calender again to be 
rubberized on the oppos e. kor this operation the 


control valves are s so that the motor on the un 


wind roll acts as a le the other motor drives 
the slip sheet I ( Da tally 1D | orn 
drawn from the roll by th lender drives its constant 
displacement motor as pump. By gradually de 
creasing the braking rqu f this pump in the sam 
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manner as previously described for the slip sheet roll, 
when unwinding, a constant tension is maintained on 
the product as it enters the calender rolls. At the same 
time the shp sheet is rewound at a constant tension 
in the same manner as previously described for the 
product rewind drive 

Hot rubberized fabric from the calender is carried 
through the cooling tower on rolls driven by a variable 
displacement motor. The frictional losses are assumed 
to be practically constant and therefore a constant 
pressure applied to this motor by the pump will main- 
tain a constant tension on the rubberized fabric com 
ing trom the tower. The torque and hence the tension 
on the rubberized fabric can be adjusted by varving 
the displacement of the motor 

\s the finished product leaves the cooling tower it 
is wound in combination with a slip sheet at a preset 
onstant tension in rolls of approximately 30 inches 
diameter. Two rewind drives, equipped with individual 
constant displacement motors, pressure increase valves, 
ind stop valves, are used alternately for this operation. 


When one roll gets to be 30 inches in diameter the ma 
terial is cut and wound on the other drive Three or 
oi 
i 


four rolls of finished material are obtained from one 
rent roll of semi-finished fabric 

When the current to the main drive motor is cut 
off a solenoid operated valve on the pump base closes, 
shutting off the supply of fluid power to motors driving 


rewinds and also applying a hydrodynamic brake to 


the motors operating as unwind units. As the calender 
comes to rest quickly the material acts as a brake to 


stop the rewind rolls, and the hydrodynamic brake 
maintains tension on the unwind ro 
period 

Space will not permit descriptions of other drives 
performing unique functions in rubber factories, many 
of which involve the processing of highly inflammable 
materials requiring remote mounting of the pump, an 
electric prime mover and switches. However, the two 
bed will no doubt suggest to those familiar 
fluid power 


drives des 
with rubber processing, the wide scope « 


application in the rubber industry 
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Rubber Division, A. C. S. 
to Meet at Detroit 


Eight Papers Are Scheduled for Presentation; 
Round Table on Automotive Rubber to Be Held 


HE Spring Meeting of the Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., will be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
in Detroit, Michigan, on Monday and Tuesday, 
March 28 and 29. Eight technical papers will be pre- 
sented at the afternoon session on Monday. Tuesday 
morning will be devoted to a special round table on 
“The Use of Rubber in the Automotive Industry.” 
Dr. A. R. Kemp, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
chairman of the Division, will preside at this session 
which will be addressed by invited speakers and largely 
devoted to an open discussion of mutual problems. 
The banquet, for which elaborate entertainment is 
being arranged, will be held on Monday evening, in 
the Ballroom ot the Book Cadillac. Delegates to the 
meeting will have a choice of visiting four different 
plants in the Detroit area. These visits, which will be 
made on Tuesday afternoon, include the following: 
the assembly line of the Plymouth Motor Division, 
Chrysler Corporation ; the steel mill of the Ford Motor 
Company; the research laboratories of the General 
Motors Corporation ; and the tire and automotive divi 
sion of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
One of the highlights at the meeting will be a report 
from the Division’s Crude Rubber Committee, now 
headed by Dr. R. H. Gerke, General Laboratories, 


Passaic, N. J. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., 





Program of the 


RUBBER DIVISION, A.C.S. 
March 28-29, 1938 


Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


Monday—March 28 


9:30-10:30 A.M.—Registration. 

10:30-12:00 Noon—Crude Rubber Committee’s Re- 
port. 

12:00 Noon—Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

1:30-5:00 P.M.—Technical Papers. 

6:00 P.M.—Cocktail Hour. 

7:00 P.M.—Banquet and Entertainment at the 
Book-Cadillac. 


Tuesday—March 29 


9:30-12:00 Noon—Round Table on “The Use of 
Rubber in the Automotive Industry,” featuring 
short talks by automotive engineers. 

12:00 Noon—Business Meeting. 

1:30 P.M.—Visits to plants in the Detroit area. 














The Book-Cadillac 


\s previously revealed, this Committee has been work 
ing for some time to arrive at various standards which 
may be applied to raw rubber. In this regard, the 
viewpoint of both consumer and producer of crude 
rubber must be considered. A feature of the Com 
mittee’s report, therefore, will be a general discussion 
on some questions raised by Far astern producers 
which have been transmitted to it for consideration. 
The specific questions which will be presented at the 
meeting for open discussion, so that the viewpoint of 
members of the Rubber Division can be secured, fol- 
low: 

(1) What is the actual extent of the range of 
variation in quality of output (of crude rubber) ? 

(2) What is the quantitative distribution of the out 
put over that range of variation? 

(3) What are the consumers’ requirements with re- 
gard to the properties considered desirable by different 
types of consumers ? 

(4) What is the range of variation about the speci- 
fied requirement which would be tolerated by the con- 
sumer in each case? 

(5) In what proportions would the different types 
to be specified in accordance with 3 and 4 be required ? 

(6) What are the methods to be used for specifying 
the properties referred to under 37 j 

It should be emphasized that all of the above ques- 
tions pertain only to ribbed smoked sheet No. 1. It 
is understood that if consumers of crude rubber can 
agree upon the answers to questions 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
then the producers in the Far East would seriously 
consider investing the time and money required to find 
the answers to questions 1 and 2. It is also believed 
that the producers are not primarily interested in such 
general problems as color, thickness, regularity of 
sheet, etc., but are desirous of securing such laboratory 
standards as plasticity measurements in a plastometer, 
bomb-aging tests, etc. 

The Crude Rubber Committee is anxious to secure 
the reaction of members of the Rubber Division to 
these questions for obvious reasons and a lively session 
is anticipated. The thoughts of every rubber chemist 
in the industry will aid materially in the proper solu- 
tion. 

lsewhere on this page will be found a complete 
official program of events for the meeting. Titles, 
authors and their company affiliations, and abstracts 
of the technical papers, follow: 
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Abstracts of Papers 
(In Order of Their Scheduled Appearance) 


Oxygen Pressure Aging. I. Improved Equipment. By L. M. 
Freeman (B. F. Goodrich Co.). 


A} ! ( iging ippafa s de 
scribed rhe ur f \ 1) Sma 
stainl é ich ed pressu vess¢ 
wi! " thie ( I epaltr 
purposes a eries; (2) At 
electr l ca t perature ste! whicl 
can be a te I int te erature n the 
pre ure wit ( r nmstant te perature 
sv Ste ( i 1 Wy de t¢ erat ‘ nee 
depen { ! I < he it tratf tr (3 \ 
valve 4 i ( tive xvve! ~ t i¢ 
pre ure eleast I] nserve 
oxygen and ! te‘it 1 ther pre ure vessels 
atta hed tot Ss ply (4) \ mpi¢ cas ly 
operated ite 


Statistical Theorv of the Elasticity of Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber. By Eugene Guth (University of Notre Dame). 


The | | elast t I thie inomalo ther: elastic he 
on ae ‘ } te the molec ilar 
structure i i nptions 
Rubber , , , le é vhich, in the un 
stret l tat l le ed . due te 


single cha the ible one 
accordu i t il i terpretation o the nd law 
ot the { thes ] é ile 
will be stret 1, al 1 transition to a less probable 
state {) elea the heat motior causes i 
tract " en analog s to the elasticity 
ota i 

\ se ettect elasticit 
Arise ‘ estricted ( tation ( 
the nel hain 1 i l hole The inner and inter 
molecular forces wl lone had only a normal thermoelastic 
he i ‘ i i al ( i i 1s 
that « | in ideal to a real gas 
It | t ] il il 1 the ret ‘ il 
wo ! | I il tate ¢ lati I he 
1 | ' ¥ 
ter n 

| e i t " ‘ the liffer 
ent tvy ince i ind slightly vul 
canized 
i i ryt i r I t] t} the 
“statist i i tir 


Effect of Ternary Mixtures of Zinc Oxide, Channel Black and 
Clay on the Physical Properties. By J]. P. Marcelo, O. D. 
Cole and H. I. Cramer (Firestone Tire @ Rubber Co.). 


lerna xt black ! xide, and clay in 
rubl t xtures were found to 
have i i | ( i] p erti of the 
rubhe ir to t ( btained 
im stud | ents 


The Chemistry of Soft Rubber Vulcanization. VI. Reversion 
and Non-Reversion in Low Sulfur Compounds. By B. S. 
Garvey, |r., and D. B. Forman (B. F. Goodrich Co.). 


\ stud she hehe , ten accelerators in low sulfur 
compounds show that they fall into two groups. The first 
group how I il ! ict ! n the il S¢ t o Tree 
sulfur and gi wit ilfur, reverting compounds which, 
atter 1 ill ( il! | e the addition of sulfur to ettect 
a new cur Phi ! group shows definite vulcanizing 
activity n the abset r and, with low sulfur, gives 
non-revert omy after mill reclaiming can he 
recured | Ca i 

The theo advanced that the vulcanized state may de 
pend on the maintenar f an adequate number of cross 
bonds rather than on t permanence of individual cross 
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bonds In non-reverting, low sulfur compounds the number 

of cross bonds may be maintained by a sort of dynamic 

equilibrium between the vulcanizing action of the accelerator 

and the reverting action of thermal agitation 

Extraction of Water Soluble Accelerators in Water Cure. 
By |]. W. MacKay (Monsanto Chemical Co.). 


Eight hours extraction using 160 liters of water did not 
remove 5.0 grams of piperidine cyclopentamethylene 
dithiocarbamate, or 10 grams of sodium mercaptobenz 

thiazole, from 1000 grams of rubber film \ similar 
quantity of 0.1% NaOH solution did not remove 1.0 gram 

sodiur pentamethvlene dithiocarbat te t 10. gt 
f sodium mercaptobenzothiazole from the rubber Che 


extraction removed water soluble non-rubber constituents 
riving a softer rubber film Water soluble accelerators 
have a selective solubility for rubber which is many times 


lity in water. 


The Structure of Rubber in Solution. II. Colloidal Effects of 
Precipitants. By S. D. Gehman and J. E. Field (Goodyear 
Tire @ Rubber Co.). 


The colloidal changes caused by the addition of precipitants 
to rubber solutions have been observed by viscosity measur¢ 
ents and measurements of the intensity and depolarizatior 
f the transversely scattered light, as a means of securing 


formation about the colloidal structure of rubber solutio 


The light scattering measurements show that colloidal 
changes occur whicl are not apparent trot the scosit' 
data. This is explained by the fact that the light scattering 
depends upon the geometry of the structure and the viscosity 

on the potential energy in the structure 

The re ts are onsidered to be further evidence that. i? 

her solutions, the rubber molecules exist in clusters o1 
groups, the size, shape and “interlocking” of which depend 
the 1 lecular forces in the solution 


Processing Characteristics of Rubber Compounds as Affected by 
Pigment Particle Size and Surface. By A. H. Nellen (Lee 
Tire & Rubber Co.) and C. E. Barnett (N. J]. Zinc. Co.). 


The processing properties which any pigment may impart 
i i bhe 1 are of considerabl my tal I 1¢ 
termini the particular tvpe of pigment which may be used 
st effectively and economically for any purpost This 
st | is a tunction ¢ thie irt i d 
tne il { t ice ) pigments ly p 
S i ict haracte Stics 1 was Tf 1 it ft bir Q 
’ ’ plasticit eased with increasir irt size ol 
the ( Cont ed variations in the Ter " ( 
x if tant particle size produced it «scifi 
te and plast vhen the g Article 
‘ | OX le was aly t 0.20 1 ( t tie 
ere e narticle size was 0.401 


Flocculation of Pigment in Carbon Black-Rubber Mixtures. By 
C. R. Park and Paul P. McLellan (Firestone Tire @ Rubber 
Co.). 


A st is i uci f the effect « eat the pre 
i arb la 
essive§ stiffe s shown to accompa heati Photo 
t uphs detail the progress « lat ifter 
essive Is « eating The theories « Depew and 
ix ind (ret regal ling the « t i i 
fl lation 1 st ening ire ind ited to be i eement 
these ( itions 


Rex Compounds 


Be ELOPED primarily for use with latex, a line 
of special compounds has been developed by 
Leather Finish, Inc., 233 Commercial Street, Malden, 
Mass. Known as Rex Compounds, these compounds 
are interded for use in the saturation and stabilization 
of latex, as well as for use in latex compounds and 
naphtha rubber compounds. Mixed with latex, they 
are said to be especially suitable for coating and other 


purpt ses 
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The Proteins in 
Preserved Hevea Latex 


By C. Bondy and H. Freundlich 


f the Sir William Ramsay Laboratories of Inorganic 


ind Physical Chemistry, University College, London 


EVEA latex, the milky sap of Hevea brasilien- 

SIS, is a concentrated emulsion of rubber hydro- 

carbon in an aqueous solution which contains 
both colloidal and cry stalloid substances (1) Such con- 
centrated emulsions are known to be stable only if a 
sufficient quantity of an emulsifying agent is present 
which, by coating the finely dispersed globules, pre- 
vents them from coalescing (2). It has long been sug- 
gested that proteins, which are found in many latices, 
are adsorbed on the rubber particles and may, there 
fore, act as protective agents (3). The importance of 
proteins for the colloidal behavior of Hevea latex was 
shown by a great number of experiments (4) which 
clearly proved that the latex had an isoelectric point 
SO characteristic ot protein coated surfaces, and 
furthermore that this isoelectric point (i.p.) was iden- 
tical with the i.p. of the mixture of proteins in the 
latex (5). Further evidence for the important part 
played by proteins in the stability of latex was fur- 
nished by coagulation experiments (6), showing that 
many typical protein precipitants were very efficient 
coagulants for latex. 

The proteins of Hevea latex have been the subject 
of numerous investigations which were, however, 
mainly concerned with the influence of the nitrogenous 
bodies on the manufacturing processes of rubber or 
the properties of the product ultimately obtained (7). 
\lthough much work has been done regarding the co 
agulation of latex by modifying the protective protein 
laver around the rubber globules (8), our knowledge 
of the proteins present in fresh or preserved Hevea 
latex still appears to be somewhat incomplete With 
the exception of the extensive but mainly analytical 
work of Belgrave and Bishop (9) and a few papers 
by other authors (10), no detailed account of the iso 
lation and distinction of individual proteins of Hevea 
latex has come to the authors’ attention, Our investi- 
gations, some results of which are communicated in 
his paper, were begun with the aim of filling this gap. 

Experimental 
\. THE PREPARATION OF THE SERUM 


\mmonia-preserved Hevea latex (py 9.7) with a 
rubber content of 380 was centrifuged until the con- 
centration of the “skim” was less than 6 to 7%, this 
being achieved after about 20 hours. The centrifuge 
used had a mean diameter of 15 cm. and was running 
at a speed of 3000 r.p.m. The amount treated during 
one run was 800 cc. filled into four cups with a capac- 
itv of 220 cc. each. Little more than half the initial 
volume of liquid remained after the thick cream had 
been removed. The “skim” was then filtered through a 
porous pot of unglazed white china clay (11) with a 


his article is reprinted from Comptes rendus du laboratoire Carlsberg, 
Serie chimique, Vol. 22, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


capacity of 150 ce., as used in battery cells. The pot, 
soaked for two hours in boiling water, was fitted into 
a large filter flask by means of a rubber ring and filled 
with the liquid. The flask was then connected to an 
ordinary water pump. In order to facilitate filtration 
the inner wall of the pot, on which a thick deposit of 
rubber forms, was frequently rubbed with a rubber 
stopper on a glass rod. We thus obtained a clear, 
brownish serum without using any coagulants which 
had hitherto mostly been added, When studying pro- 
teins it is essential to avoid acids or alcohol, which 
may easily cause denaturation, 

The total dry content of the serum was 3.4%. The 
non-diffusible nitrogen amounted to 0.021% which cor 
responds toa protein content of about 0.14%. 


BR. THE ISOLATION OF THE PROTEINS. 
1. Protein A. 


The serum was adjusted to py & by neutralizing the 
excess Of ammonia with dilute acetic acid. Into this 
solution half its own volume of a saturated ammonium 
sulphate solution was then stirred, the final py being 
7.2. Voluminous flakes of a slightly brownish color 
separated, slowly rising to the top of the liquid. After 
about three hours, when the flakes began to settle, the 
precipitate was centrifuged off, resuspended in a 20% 
ammonium sulphate solution and centrifuged again. 
The protein was then redissolved in distilled water 
containing a trace of ammonia (it could not easily be 
dissolved in neutral solutions), and the operations of 
reprecipitation were repeated twice under analogous 
conditions. The protein thus purified and dissolved in 
dilute ammonia (py 8.5) was dialyzed in a cellophane 
bag for 24 hours against frequently renewed distilled 
water. A few drops of toluene were added as a bac 
tericide. Thymol was found to be insufficient to pre 
vent bacterial decay. 

The solution was then transferred into an electro- 
dialyzer of the Pauli (72) type and electrodialyzed until 
the current reached a constant value, usually about six 
hours, with a potential gradient of 45 volts/em, Dut 
ing this time the current density fell from about 2 mA 
per sq.cm. to 0.3 mA per sq.cm. The membranes used 
were collodion at the cathode and collodion + gelatin, 
prepared according to Ettisch and Ewig (13), at the 
anode. The py was constantly controlled and, during 
the first two hours, kept on the alkaline side by adding 
minute amounts of ammonia. The hydrogen-ion con- 
centration was then allowed to increase slowly until it 
reached the final value of py 5.1. 

Under the conditions prevailing at the end of the 
electro-dialysis, the protein, which will be referred to 
as protein A, is almost insoluble and is found at the 
bottom of the cell in the form of yellowish flakes, For 
the analysis it was washed with alcohol and ether and 











ct ec kor rie t ¢ ne purposes it was dissolved in 
distilled w er containing a trace of ammonia (Pu $) 
Protein A gives the usual violet biuret reaction and 
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\ crocataphore cell with platinized platinum 
electrode ised tor these experiments It con 
ed tub h elliptical cross section, to 
hich of top cor vere sealed on at the ends. The 
electrod ce d platinu ires, were fused in, having 
listance of 2 from each other. In the centet 
( ib ( it and polished, so that the 
whole depth of the cell 2 mm could be observed 
una i po ful objective lens \ cross mark en 
ured observation ilwavs being made at the same part 
oft the cell Re iin? ere taken in | 5 oO! the depth 
(14). The cell w ounted horizontally on the micro 


scope, whose tube too was in horizontal position. The 


current was never passed in one direction for more 
han | seconds, after which time it was reversed and 
the mobility 1 the Opposite direction measured No 
asvimmetry due te polart ition or lhberation oft CAS, 


Was obsery dl 


kor determining the electrophoretic mobility we 
made use of the well known phenomenon that protein 
coated surtaces of icroscopic particles such as quartz, 


inc oxide and the like, exhibit practically the same 


electrokineti behavior is the protein itselt (15) 
(duart particle S, having i mean diameter of 2 to 3 jp 


were used in our experiments. The solutions employed 
were Sorensen 0.01 n phosphate and acetate buffers 
(B.D .H with a protein content of 0.05 to 0.1% 


The quartz was first added to the more concentrated 


protein solution which was then diluted to the required 
strength The H-ion concentration was determined 
with a glass electrode. The mobility/py curves for the 


proteins are given in Fig. I. A has an i.p, at ppm 4.55 
0.05, B Wy + 0.05 
It is seen from the graph that the curves for A and 


B are very similar in shape but are clearly distinct 


- 
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t Protein A. Protein B; m, catapho- 
retic mobility lu | sec | volt lcm 
rom each other. A comparison with the mobility curve 
for latex would, therefore, allow to decide, wl ich of 
the proteins determines the electrokinetic behavior ot 
the rubber elobules. 

In Fig. 2 the curves for latex and for quartz, sus 
pended n solutions containing about equal amounts ot 
protein A and B, are recorded. In the former expert 
ments, one drop of latex was mixed with 2 cc. dialyzed 


serul ind & c butter solution Thus it was possible 


to avoid the inconvenience of high rubber concentra 


tion, without, at the same time, dilutu the solutions 


~ 


to the same extent with regard to the proteins 
‘ig. 2 shows that the curve for quart 

mixture 

holds an intermediate position between curves A and 


in Fig. | 


~ 


very closely approaches the latex curve and 


B The latex curve is almost identical with 
the curve for protein A from pq 8 to py about 6. At 
py about 5.4 it has a point of inflection and with a 
second change in its slope at pq about 4.4 joins very 


ilar curves were 


\mert 


closely the curve for protein Bb. Sin 
obtained by L. S. Mover (16) with latices fro 
can Il uphorbias eae | species i: sula ) 

We do not believe that exactly the same 
curves will always be found with Hevea latex (17) 


\obility 


On the contrary, it seems obvious that the electro 
kinetic behavior of the rubber globules must distinctly 
depend on the proportion of the proteins present in 
the latex. It was found in our experiments that this 
proportion is far from being constant, and the sample 
investigated was one comparatively poor in protein A. 
It seems, however, safe to assume that the mobility 
curves for Hevea latex will always be intermediate be 
tween the curves for A and B. | 
. Precipitation of the Proteins 

It has become customary to distinguish proteins by 
their precipitation limits, 7. ¢. the minimum concentra 
tions of neutral salts such as ammonium sulphate or 
zinc sulphate, required to start and to complete precipi- 
tation (78). The limiting concentrations of ammonium 
sulphate necessary for the precipitation of protein A 
from a 0.01 phosphate buffer were 10.7 to 14.0 g per 
100 cc. (20 to 26% saturation, py 6.5 to 6.7). The cor- 
responding figures for B are 32 to 43 g ammonium 
sulphate per 100 cc. solution (60 to 80% saturation, py 
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6.6 to 6.8). The upper limit is somewhat uncertain, 
because complete precipitation of protein B is a lengthy 
process. 

Neither of the proteins is precipitated from 0,01 n 
phosphate buffers (py 7.8) by saturation with sodium 
chloride 

The solubility of the proteins strongly depends on 
the hydrogen ion concentration. Both, A and B. are 
almost insoluble at their isoelectric points. A, more 


over, once precipitated, 

Table 1 does not redissolve in dis 

é tilled water or neutral so 

Precipitate dium chloride solutions, 

‘ " p the addition of alkali_be 
60 Ing necessary to. effect 


peptization (Po => 7.8) 
Table 1 shows in a quali 
tative manner the influ 
ence of Pu on the solu 
bility of the proteins. 
ethyl alcohol brings 
yA ; about flocculation of pro 
tein A, if present in con 
centrations higher than 60 


FS * 
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" _ . - ; 
to 70% (py 7.5), but less than 35% of alcohol causes 


the protein to separate from its solutions at Pu 6.5, it 
excess electrolyte has been removed by _ dialysis 


PO,’”-ion seems to have a peptizing effect since more 
than 600 alcohol is required to precipitate the pro 
tein from 0.05 n phosphate buffers of the same hydro 
gen-10n concentration 

Protein B 1s not precipitated by alcohol. \loreover, 
when dried, It 18 dissolved by 75% alcohol, especially, 
if the latter contains a trace of ammonia 

The influence of some “‘polar-nonpolar” liquids was 
also studied. It seemed interesting, as the coagulation 
of latices by these substances was recently described 
(19). Most of the polar-nonpolar liquids found to be 
coagulants for latex in the paper, just mentioned, were 
also found to make protein A insoluble, when its solu 
tions were shaken with one of these organic liquids 
as a second phase. Amyl alcohol was particularly ac 
tive. The experimental conditions were chosen so as 
to resemble the conditions described in the paper just 



























































Fig. 2. 


“, Latex. © Mixture of A and B; m, Cata- 
phoretic mobility: be | sec | volt | cm. 
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mentioned, i.e., the solutions of A contained small 
mounts of ammonia and other electrolytes, The pro 
tein is strongly adsorbed at the interface, acting as a 
semi-solid emulsifier. When the emulsion ultimately 
breaks, the protein forms a thick film at the liquid /li- 
juid interface. Nonpolar liquids, which do not act as 
coagulants for latices also do not show any marked 
iction, when shaken with a solution of A; only a slight 
denaturation is frequently observed in long times. 
Hence, in this case of Hevea latex the coagulation by 
polar-nonpolar liquids is probably in part or mainly 
lue to their behavior towards protein A. Protein B 
s not atfected appreciably by polar nonpolar liquids. 


3. Gold Number 


The gold number of the latex proteins could not be 
determined with great accuracy. This is due to the 
fact that both A and B exert but a feeble protective 
action on formol gold sols prepared according to Zsig 
mondy (20). No concentration within reasonable limits 
could be found, where A prevented the color of the 
sols changing into blue, after the sodium chloride solu 
tion had been added. The blue sols, however, did not 
show any sign of further coagulation, if the amount of 
added protein exceeded 3 to 5 mg per 10 ce. sol. The 
gold number of B was found to be 0.4 to 1, but even 
at protein concentrations as high as 7.5 mg per 10 ce. a 
slight color change was observed. It is interesting to 
note that gold sols prepared by the phosphorus method. 
having much smaller particles, are completely pro 
tected against coagulation by comparatively small 
amounts of A or [B (0.1 to 0.3 mg/10 cc.) 

The affinity of the latex proteins to colloidal gold 
seems to be rather small. This is borne out by the fact 
that the gold particles are not carried into the inter 
face, when the protein containing sol is shaken with 
chloroform according to I. Traube’s (27) method, If 
gelatin is used as protective colloid, the aqueous phase 
becomes colorless on shaking with chloroform, because 
the gold is dragged by the gelatin into the liquid-liquid 
interface, 


Discussion 


It cannot, as yet, be ascertained, whether the pro 
teins described in this paper are identical with those 
found in fresh latex. There is, however, some reason 
to believe that both A and B also occur in freshly 
tapped latex. Coagulation experiments in particulat 
suggest that these proteins are the determining factors 
for the stability of fresh as well as preserved latex 
(22). As an example Fullerton’s (22) experiments 
nay be quoted. He finds with diluted fresh latex com- 
plete dispersion from py 1.0 to 3.5, partial coagulation 
from py 3.5 to 3.8, complete coagulation from py 3.8 
to 48, part il coagulation from Pu 4.8 to 4.9, decreas 
ing flocculation from py 4.9 to 5.3, and complete dis 
persion at py >5.4. Very similar results are given for 
preserved latex and could be conftrmed by our experi 
ments. Complete coagulation extends over the whole 
range of py between the isoelectric points of A and B 
and becomes less pronounced on the alkaline as well as 
the acid side of this range. 

On the other hand, flocculation experiments with 
coagulants, other than acids, 7. ¢. alcohol, neutral salts, 
polar-nonpolar liquids, ete., reveal a behavior which 
seems to be influenced mainly by the properties of pro 
tein A alone. Likewise, the electrophoretic mobility 
of latex particles is identical with that of protein A 
in alkaline solutions, and only at py 5.5, where aggre- 
gation commences, there is a break in the mobility 
eurve for latex which now tends to approach the pro- 
tein B curve. This fact and numerous observations re- 
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garding the flocculation and coagulation of latex sug 


gest that normally n neutral or alkaline solutions, 
the single rubber particl ; in latex are coated with i 
layer of protein A whi h adsorbed in preterence to 


the more oluble protein B. On the aggregates, how 


eT, hich torn My 5.4, there will be a surface 
laver cons ng of a <ture of A and B, which over 
i certam range OT py 15 to , 7) exhibits the behavior 
Ol prot I 

Our resu ke readily understood, why the pro 
tein n / ! yr favor, on the one hand, a con 
centrated ¢ lsu f rubber particles, provided that 
the Di ind the electrolyte concentration ts suitable ; 
why. on the other hand, owing to the fairly hydro 
phobic nature of proten \. latex behaves as a some 
what hydrophobu uspension., when coagulated by 
poly LiCl ( I 

Other authors, whet olating proteins from //evea 
ater have usua dopted a ditterent technique It 

therefor: omewhat difficult to compare the results 
Belg ive ind Bishop Y inalvzed a protein obtained 
Vy precip | } This was probably a mix 
ture of A and b nce both are but sparingly soluble 
, nu (se e | The substance, referred to 
is prot 3 Y) paper, may be identical 
ith our protem ere his protein ¢ was probably 
i heat len l i rm 1 

The protem invest ted by Kemp and Twiss (5 
ippea O \ ixture of A and B bu con 
sisting mainly of A. Our experiments confirm thet 
result that the behavu if the latex particl s is mainly 
determined b coating of protein, not of any other 
substance. But we consider it doubtful, whether thet 
resull llow i calculation of the traction of latex 
lobule surface c d with protein till more is known 
ibout the adsorption | he proteins A and B in a 
mture Oo! oth 

lt has not beet ittetr pted to classify the latex pro 
teins into any of the well known groups. Judging, how 
ever, from the solubilities alone, protein A will hav 
to be placed into the glutelin o1 globulin group, where 
is the ilcohol solubl protein 3 might be labelled as 
1 prolamin like ghadin. It remains to be seen, whether 
this view confirmed, when the proteins are split into 
their an moacids 

Summary 

I lwo proteins were solated from prese rved Jlevea 

lates 


2 The protein distinguished by their electro 


kineti hehaviot and thett solubilities 1N aqueous solu 

Protein A has an isoelectric pornt 

at py 4.55; it is insoluble in distilled water and al 
' 


cohol, Protein B has an isoelectric point at py 3.9; 1 


' ' , 4 
tions and im aiconol 


is soluble in pure water and strong (70%) alcohol 

3. A comparison of the electrophoretic mobility of 
the latex particles as function of the pq with the cor 
responding curves of the proteins confirms the result 
of previous investigators that a coating of the rubber 
particles by proteins is decisive for their behavior. In 
a range of py between 5.5 and 8 the curve of the latex 


particles is practically identical with that of protein A. 
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Your RUBBER RED BOOK 


This column will appear from time to time and will 
contain changes or corrections which have come to 
our attention and which should be made in the 1937 
Rubber Red Book Directory we recently published. By 
transferring the changes appearing in this column to 
their individual copies, holders of the Directory will 
have available correct data at all times. 











Page 19: Buckeye Reliner Producing Co., Lima, Ohio. 
Officers should read: Pres. & Sales Man., 
Benjamin Rakowsky; Prod. Man. & Purch. 
Agent, Samuel H. Cohen. Add to products: 
\ll-Rubber and Radiator Hose; V-Belts. 

Page 23: Customade Glove Co., New York City. 
Change address to: 445 West 3lst Street. 

Page 39: MacEwan and Smith, Inc. Change address to 
Doylestown, Penna. 

Page 235: Under “Balata”’ listing add H. Muehlstein & 
Co., Inc., 122 East 42nd St., New York City. 

Page 236: Under “Master Batches—Rubber and Car- 
bon Black” add H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
122 East 42nd St., New York City 
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Photoelastic Determination of Stresses 


bBo problem of the stress distribution around a 
rigid inclusion in a body under tension is of con- 
siderable interest in a number of fields, and yet there 
has been comparatively littke work done on it. In the 
case of rubber the problem of the rigid inclusion is 
particularly important, not only for inclusions of ap- 
preciable size, but also with respect to microscopic and 
submicroscopic filler particles. For the experimental 
solution of such stress problems the extremely useful 
method of photoelastic analysis has recently come into 
prominence. The necessary data is obtained by observ- 
ing in polarized light the patterns observed when a 
transparent model is stressed. Extensive use of the 
method has been made with models constructed of 
glass, celluloid, Bakelite, and other materials, especial 
ly the organic plastics, 

A previous investigation (Research Paper 751 of the 
National Bureau of Standards) indicated that some 
rubber compounds fulfill many of the requirements for 
a desirable model material. Therefore, a rectangular 
rubber model loaded in simple tension at two opposite 
edges has been used in a study of the stresses around 
a rigid circular inclusion with cemented boundary. 
The results of this study are contained in an article 
by W. E. Thibodeau and L. A. Wood in the March, 
1938. issue of the Journal of Research. After discuss 
ing the fundamental principles, the article gives a de 
tailed outline and illustration of the exact experimental! 
procedure used for the solution of problems by this 
method. 

The lines of stress, originally introduced merely as 
aids to the mathematical treatment of the theory of 
elasticitv, are in this case actually traced out from ob 
servations of the interaction of polarized light with the 
stressed medium, By the application of graphical meth 
ods, the final results of the stress distribution are ob- 
tained from the data with a minimum of advanced 
mathematics. The method is useful when applied to 
problems in which there is doubt of the validity of the 
assumptions involved in a_ theoretical treatment, or 
problems in which the mathematical difficulty of the 
oretical treatment is excessive. The method can be 
applied to a material like rubber where stress and 
strain are not proportional, and even to a plastic ma 
terial as well as to an elastic material. 

In the present work the maximum stresses near the 
boundary of the disc are found to be about 50% 
greater than the average applied stress. The experi- 
mental results are compared with those given by a 
theoretical treatment of this problem, and quite satis- 
factory agreement is obtained. 


Rubber in Compression 
§ Seewry of new methods of providing metal 


backed rubber surfaces which have an increased 
resistance to abrasion and cutting, determined during 
tests conducted on behalf of the Rubber Growers’ 
\ssociation with regard to the value of rubber linings 
in wet ball mills in the cement and mining industries, 
have recently been made available. Although the re- 
sults obtained during the tests were not encouraging 
enough to justify further development for either of 
the two industries mentioned, it is believed that the 
methods employed can be usefully applied in other 
directions. 
In practice, the rubber is vulcanized to the metal 
and after vulcanizing the plate is bent in order to 
relieve the rubber covering of all tension due to con- 
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traction after vulcanization, and, in addition, to put 
the coating into a state of superficial compression. 
One method is to vulcanize the rubber-coated plates 
in the flat state in a belting press and then to curve 
them so that the rubbered side becomes compressed. 
The rubber coating may be applied in the ordinary 
manner by means of an intermediate layer of vul- 
canite. Alternatively, it is not necessary to have a 
layer of vulcanite adjacent to the metal face, as the 
bond of rubber to metal may be arranged by any 
suitable method, as by plating the metal surface with 
a suitable metallic deposit. This method may be ap- 
plied to the coating of flat surfaces which may have 
the rubber coating in a state of compression. In this 
case the coating is vulcanized to the metal in a curved 
state having the rubber on the outer face of the curve. 
After vulcanization, the product is flattened in order 
to relieve surface tension and put the rubber into com- 
pression, 

It was found that ball mill linings covered by the 
methods described had a high resistance to cutting, and 
that the cuts did not “gape” or tend to extend in length. 
Tests have indicated that rubber-lined plates made 
by the compression method will outlast rubber-lined 
plates made by other methods. It was also found, 
however, that for use in wet ball mills as used in the 
cement industry, there was little prospect of equaling 
a life of 18 months as commonly given by steel linings. 
The results of the tests are described by Colin Mac- 
beth in the January, 1938, issue of the Bulletin of the 
Rubber Growers Association. 


Rubber Trade in the Netherlands 


Hk rubber industry of the Netherlands has de- 

veloped along very healthy lines during the past 
few years, according to Canadian Trade Commissioner 
J. A. Langley, and although no remarkable increase 
has taken place in the number of factories, production 
figures have shown a steady upward trend. This par- 
ticularly applies to the manufacture of bicycle tires 
and inner tubes, the domestic trade securing 82% and 
78% respectively of the consumption. Although do- 
mestic production of tires and tubes is increasing, a 
very considerable quantity is still imported annually. 
Imports for the January-September, 1937, period, 
which amounted to 206,320 tires and 160,971 tubes, 
showed an increase over the same period of the pre- 
vious year, while figures for the complete year of 1937 
were expected to be considerably higher than the pre- 
vious year. An analysis of the import figures for the 
first nine months of 1937 indicated increased pur- 
chases from the United States and Canada. 


New Patching Material 


A NEW Diack plastic compound, made with a 

latex base, which has adhesive properties and 
which can be manipulated or spread when applied, 
and dries tough, elastic and waterproof, has been de- 
veloped under the name of Flex-O-Fix by the Frund 
Products Company, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 
The new material may also be thinned for applying 
very thin coats by the addition of water. It is non- 
inflammable. Flex-O-Fix has a variety of uses. It 
can be used for electrical insulation, for setting glass, 
repairing umbrellas, tents, awnings, and tarpaulins, 
for repairing rubber and canvas hose, as a patching 
material for linoleum, for filling joints and general 
caulking purposes, for clothing and hosiery repairs, 
for repairing damages in rubber products, etc. 








World’s Strongest Diving Suit 


W HA described as_ the strongest ind safest 
diving suit ever built was used by Mr. M. ] 

Nohl recent! n breaking the world’s diving record 
Mr. Nohl, who 27 vears old and comes from Mil 


wakes cle cended + /{) reet mto the waters of | 





Nic] n, breakins e record by 110 feet The suit 


ly y 
was specially made by Collord, Inc., of Detroit, Mich 
wan In making it pattern was first formed fron 
which a canvas foundation was cut and sewed Rub 
ber in solution ( ipplied on this foundation 
until a coating formed measuring 1/16th-incl 
thick on the cle | 1/Sth-inch thick on the out 
side, graduated to 1/4-inch on the shoulders and neck 
section Phis meth of construction resulted in a 
seamless and contimuou rubber unit without a lap, 
welt or break tro p to to Special care Was 
taken with the sutt nce the pressure of water at a 
420 foot depth is 181 pounds to the square inch. The 
record dive is said to have rroved the feasibility of 
the proposed expedition to photograph the Lusitania 
which hes in 310 feet f water oft the Irish coast as 
well as to open up fascinating possibilities in the sal 
Vaging of sunken tr ire in many parts of the world 


Clearcarb—A Magnesium Carbonate 
NNOUNCEMENT has just been made of the de 


F velop ent ot new ivnesiun carbonate. the 
use of which results in a practically transparent rub 
ber, It is known as Clearcarb. Keasbey and Mattison 


Company, Ambler, Penna., has introduced this new 


; 


form of magnesium carbonate, differing in crystalline 
structure from the conventional substance, and which 


is said to have the property of producing a greater 

transparency in rubber than has ever before been ob 

tained 
Heretofore th 


lucent rubber 


nagnesium carbonates used in trans 
processing were imported from abroad, 
but gross inequalities in the run of the material is said 
and led to 
the search for a compound that would meet the stand 
ards of American Increased tensile 
strength and modulus is reported to be secured in rub- 
bet processed with Clear irb with a decrease in cost, 
in addition to greatel 


to have increased costs, impaired quality, 


manufacturers 


inmsparency, 


ake 
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Che translucent advantages are obtained through the 
construction of Clearcarb, It has a constant refractiv 
index of 1.525, intentionally identical with that of pure 
vulcanized rubber. Under microscopic tests the crystal- 
line structure of the new magnesium carbonate appears 
irregularly globular, whereas regular magnesium car 
bonate exhibits crystals of an elongated pattern 

Rubber products made with Clearcarb may be pro 


} 


duced in colors at reduced costs because the greater 


transparency permits the use of a smaller portion of 
the expensive coloring pigments to get the desired 
shade in a given mix, according to Keasbey and Matti 
son chemists. The natural color of rubber produced 

ith it is a clear, transparent amber. The exclusive 
distributor of Clearcarb is the American Cvanamid 


ical Corporation, New York City 


Penetrols—Wetting-Out Agents 


Beige Passdexes! pagan. iwents, said 
to be high in efficiency and low in cost, have been 
roduced under the name of Penetrols by the Bea 
con Company, 89 Bickford Street, Boston, Mass. 
hese new agents are of particular interest to the 
nufacturers of paper for the impregnation of sat 
particularly latex-saturated papers, 
for removal of ink from old paper, 


ip pulp, cleaning of felts, wetting-out coating mat 


urating papers, 


dethiberizing ol 
~ 


rials, and increasing the rate of removal of wate 
trom the fiber on the Fourdrinie: They may also be 
used in the inufacture of textiles, leather, metal 
cleaning and pickling compounds, etc. Two types have 
been made ivailable. Penetrol-60 1s described as_ be 
ing the more efficient of the two and to compare favor 
ably with other materials in wetting-out and penetrat 
ing time, while Penetrol-65 is not quite as fast acting, 


h performing 


favorably in many applications. 


Non-Skid Rubber Road Block 


YAID to eliminate slipping, to have a service lite of 


\J more than twenty-five vears, and to be much more 


shock absorbent than any similar material, a new 
rubber road block has been developed 11] | ngland by 
| W. Coleman The new block is studded with soft 
red and hard black rubber studs. the soft studs, which 
are slightly higher than the hard ones, spreading under 
compression to give two distinct grips, thus preventing 
slipping even under water. Although water acts as a 


lubricant to rubber, the arrangement of soft and hard 


rubber in the block is said to counteract the lubricating 
effect. The studs are set to the block at an ingle of 10 
degrees for the purpose of carrying any load and less 


ening the tendency to break off 


Metal Finish for Rubber 


UBBER parts are often given a metallic finish so 

that they harmonize with the metals with which 
they are used in special applications. A bronze lacquer 
for rubber, specially developed for this purpose, was 
recently introduced by the Maas and Waldstein Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. The new lacquer is said to 
make it possible to cover semi-stiff rubber with a 
strongly adherent, durable finish resembling brass, 
copper, bronze, aluminum, steel, or other metals. It 
consists of a special bronzing liquid to which metal 
powder of any kind is applied just prior to use. The 
mixture is applied by spraying and is said to air-dry 
rapidly. 
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New Equipment 





Dead Weight Gauge Tester 


N improved model of the Amthor Dead W eight 


Pressure Gauge Tester, entirely new in design 


and construction, has been developed by the Amthor 


Testing Instrument Co., Inc., 10 Leo Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. It is intended for testing pressure gauges from 
0 to 3,000 pounds. The outstanding feature of the 
improved tester lies in its construction. If the user has 





an instrument with a capacity up to 300 pounds, he 
can increase the capacity to 1,500 pounds or to 3,000 
pounds, or to any other desired capacity, merely bv 
purchasing an additional piston of the required weights. 
The new tester, known as Type 452, is made of nickel 
plated bronze and is firmly secured to a finished cast 
base. The necessary set of adapters and tools are sup 
plied with each instrument, the entire unit being fur 
nished in a carrying case or with a protecting cover 
when permanently installed. A separate metal con 
tainer is supplied for the weights. 


Stanley Keen-Knife 


ADE from cast iron, perforated with holes for 

lightness, and finished with black japan, the Stan- 
ley Rule and Level Plant of the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Connecticut, has introduced a new cutting 
knife for use with rubber, leather, paper, linoleum, and 
other materials. Known as the No. 1299 Keen-Knife, 
this cutting tool is equipped with a handle in which is 








a compartment for the extra razor type blades used 
with it. In all, five of these blades are furnished with 
each knife. The handle consists of two halves held 
firmly together by a fastening screw. The perfora- 
tions in the handle make for a good grip. 
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Taylor-Stiles Tire Chopper 


HE world’s largest tire chopper, with a capacity 

up to 20 tons an hour as compared with the 
ordinary capacities of 5 tons an hour, was recently 
constructed by Taylor, Stiles and Company, Riegels- 
ville, N. J. The outstanding feature of the new chop 
per lies in the fact that it takes in whole tires without 
folding, which means that it can be automatically fed. 
The tires are carried to a 36-inch wide throat on an 





automatic apron feed and are then fed to revolving 
knives to be cut into thin slices. The chopper, which 
has a 50 h.p. motor connected to the cutter through a 
suitable coupling device, uses comparatively little 
power and is economical to operate regardless of the 
hourly tonnage, according to its manufacturers. 
Weighing 11,000 pounds, the new machine has a 
welded steel frame, and uses ball and roller bearings 
throughout. One of these giant choppers was re 
cently installed in the Naugatuck (Conn.) plant of 
the United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Terkelsen Coil Wrapping Machine 


Bonet to provide for the requirements of 
manufacturers who have a wide range of coil 
sizes which normally would require installation of two 


different sizes of the company’s standard Model 4 
wrapping machine, the Model 4-A wrapping machine 








has been introduced by the Terkelsen Machine Com 
pany, Boston, Mass. Operation of this new machine 
for wrapping large steel and wire coils is convenient. 
No lifting of coils is necessary as they are rolled onto 
the feed rolls. When the coil is finished wrapped, it 
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; back of the machine, if de- 
sired, thereby providing continuous line production 


may be taken out at the 


[he machine is operated by a foot pedal, leaving both 
of the operator s hands free for handling the coil 
he starting and stopping mechanism consists of a 
foot pedal-lever for lifting the motor platform to bring 
the motor pulley into contact with a metal intermediate 
driver Release of the pedal ipplies a brake, stopping 
the machine instantly Che coil feed rollers are of the 
_— typ \ teed roll trip pedal IS proy ded so that 
the feed roll drive may be disengaged by the operator 
it will. The machine is driven by a 3 h.p. motor, the 
drive being of tl Power is transmitted 
to the shuttle by means of a flat belt 


ts a coil to be wrapped with 


e tIriction type 

\ variable speed 
feed roll attachment per 
is desired. It may be varied at 
The new wrap 


iny amount Of paper 
will while the coil 
ping mat h ne vhi h requires a floor area ot approx! 


being wrapped 


mately 5 x 5 feet vill iccommodate coils with 18 to 


H)-inch outside diametet 


umneter, ind circular cros 


12-inch minimum inside di 
s-section or longest diagonal 


of rectangular cross-section not in excess of 10 inches 


Taber Portable Abraser 


p* IVIDING a standardized test for measuring the 
wear resistance of rubberized sheeting and othet 

coated fabrics, the Taber Portable Abraser | [ype | 

has been developed by the Taber Instrument Company, 


North Tonawanda N \ \ cross rub action ot re 





sihent wear composition discs produces a mild abrasive 


wear comparable to that encountered under actual 
service conditions. To conduct a test, a circular speci 
men is sheared from the sample with regular hand 


shears guided by templets, and a small hole is made 


in the center he specimen is then clamped to the 
table of the abraser with thumb nut and washer. An 
adjustable clamping ring is provided for materials 
lacking sufhcient rigidity to prevent wrinkling. Pt 
oted wear heads are then lowered to operating position, 
the counter reset, and the motor started. The end 


point of the test is reached when the instrument has 
produced sufficient wear to expose the fabric backing 
or to the extent where serviceability or appearance 


is seriously impaired 





To Owners of Noble's “Latex in Industry” 
(Purchased Prior to November, 1937) 


The author has prepared an addenda and errata list 
which represents not only errors in patent numbers and 
typography but which includes a number of references 
originally omitted from the book. This list, in printed 
form which may be readily pasted into the original copy. 
is available without cost. Address reauest to THE 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York City. 
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Booklets, Catalogs, etc. 





The Effect of Various Accelerators with Various Sulfur 
Combinations on the Tear, Elongation and Hardness of 
a Gastex Compound. (Lab. Report No. 83). General 
Atlas Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., New York City 


Because of the interest shown by rubber chemists and 
compounders witl the results of tests conducted to deter- 
mine the effect of various accelerators with various sulfur 
combinations on the tensile, rate of cure, and modulus of 
Gastex compounds (Laboratory Reports Nos. 78 and 79), 
General Atlas pursued the study further. This latest report 


1 


durometer hardness for all compounds on all cures, original 


s detailed information on tear, elongation, and shore 


‘ 


and aged 14 days in the Geer oven and also aged 96 hours 
in the oxygen bomb. In all, 11 compounds were given 
consideration 


Warner Chemicals. Warner Chemical ( Division of 
Westv: Chlorine Products Corp., Chrysler Bldg., New 
York City. 5 x 6 in. 20 pp. 
products marketed by the Warner Chemical 
Co., and also those of the California Chemical and National 
Kellastone companies, two other Westvaco divisions, are listed 
and briefly described in this catalog. Of interest to the rubber 
dustry are the following products in the booklet: barium 
carbonate, blan nxe, carbon bisulfide carbon tetrachloride, 


caustic soda, sulfur chloride, trichlorethylene, magnesium 


OX le, and calcined magnesite 
« 

Index to A.S.T.M. Standards and Tentative Standards. 
American Society for Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 128 
This latest index gives information on all of the &23 

\.S.T.M. standards as of January 1, 1938 It is of use 

to anvone wishing to ascertain whether the Society has 


issued standard specifications, test methods, or definitions 


engineering material or subject and 


ove i2@ a parti i 

s of special hel locating the standards in the olumes 
ere they appea \ll items are listed under appropriate 

kev-words according to the subjects the cove! 


Rex-Weld and Rex-Tube Insulated Steam Hose. Rex-Tube 
Metal Oil Hose. Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, 
11. 8 x 11 in. each. 4 pp. each 
The respective merits of the company’s lines of insulated 

steam hose and metal oil hose are described in these two bul- 

letins That devoted to steam hose indicates the construction 
of 14 different types, while the bulletin devoted to metal oil 
hose pictorially shows various uses in addition to indicating 
its interlocking construction Additional information is fur- 
nished by both bulletins. 

o 


Tag Celectray Pyrometers. (Catalog No. 1101D). C. J 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 8% x 11 inches. 28 pp 
The special features of the Tag line of “Celectray” indi- 

cating, recording and controlling pyrometers, and resistance 

thermometers, which utilize a phototube, mirror galvanometer 
and a beam of light, are stressed in this new catalog. Illus- 
trations clearly show the mechanisms of various models and 
provide quick understanding of the instruments’ operations 

= 


Achievement. Monsanto Chemical Co. St. Louis, Mo. 

814 x 11% inches. 12 pp. 

The application of chemical engineering by Monsanto in the 
production of elemental phosphorus at its new plant in 
Monsanto, Tennessee, a development which led to the re- 
ceipt by the company of the Bi-Annual Award for Chem- 
ical Engineering Achievement given by Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, is described in this brochure. Sev- 
eral interesting illustrations are employed 
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Technical Properties of Vulcanized Rubber. The Rubber 
Foundation, 182 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 434 
x 6 in. 24 pp. 

\s indicated by the title, this booklet describes the tech- 
nical properties of both soft vulcanized rubber and hard 
rubber. Such properties as tensile, energy at break, perma- 
nent set, tensile fatigue, tear resistance, abrasion resistance, 
compression, hardness, aging and water absorption are dis 
cussed The booklet does not attempt to cover the full 
subject, but merely to draw attention to the excellent and 
varied properties of vulcanized rubber in general terms 

3 


Natural Laws Applied to Production. Mathews Conveyor 

Co., Ellwood City, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 

Last year, Mr. F. E. Moore, president of Mathews Con- 
veyor, sponsored a book entitled “Applying Natural Laws to 
Production.” So great was the response to this book, that the 
company decided to enlarge upon the idea, the decision cul- 
minating in issuance of the present edition which is larger in 
format, revised, and includes illustrations, diagrams and other 
data. Of interest to production men, the publication shows 
how modern industrial organization is based on the principle 
of continuous flow 

e 
News About DuPont Rubber Chemicals. (Feb., 1938). Rub 


ber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 6 x 9% in. 

This latest issue of the DuPont house organ contains a 
laboratory report and a reprint. The report is the second 

the series of researches on the limitations of rubber, 
ts full title being: “The Limitations of Rubber. II. Influ- 
ence of Light and Ozone.” It is termed Laboratory Keport 
No. 38-2. The reprint is Part I of “Chemistry and You,” 
a series of articles now appearing in Popular Mechanics, 
prepared by Dr. ¢ \l. A. Stine, a DuPont vice-president 

a7 
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After Thirty Years. American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke 


feller Plaza, New York City. 8% x 11 in. 28 pp 

The end of 1937 witnessed the 30th anniversary of the 
\merican Cyanamid Company. This booklet commemorates 
that anniversary. The development of the parent company, 
the acquisition of its many subsidiaries, brief descriptions 
of its various products, geographical location of its various 
plants, and a comparison of its financial standing at the 
end of 1936 with 1909 are the subjects covered in_ the 
booklet 

. 

Industrial Rubber Products. (Catalog D). Atlantic India 


Rubber Works, 1453 W Van Buren St., Chicago, III 
8 x ll in. 34 

Numerous mechanical goods with specifications and sizes 
that permit varied uses where rubber is required are 
illustrated and briefly described in this catalog, the purpose 
ot which is to present as many staple articles marketed 
by the company as possible. Bumpers of all shapes and 
sizes, grommets, bushings, diaphragms, and various ex 


} 


truded rubber parts are shown 


Tag Industrial Thermometers. C. J]. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., 
Park and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 8% x 11 
in. 24 pp 
This catalog contains conveniently arranged listings of the 

complete line of Tag industrial thermometers. The construc- 

tion of these instruments is fully described and several il- 

lustrations show the various forms and connections that fit 

every application. Miscellaneous thermometers, hygrometers, 

U-gages, and other instruments, are also covered. 

* 


Mac’s Coal Directory and Buyer’s Guide—1938. Coal In- 
tormation Bureau, Inc., Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 9 x 12 in. $10.00. 

The latest issue of this annual directory is divided into six 
sections, 1.€., coal selling companies, operating companies, 
trade names of coal, coke plants, operating companies listed 
alphabetically by states, and a coal buyers’ guide. It also in- 
cludes a special directory and handbook of anthracite. 
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High-Speed Vulcanization of Rubber. By A. R. Kemp and 
J. H. Ingmanson. Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 463 
West St., New York City. 6 x 9 in. 20 pp. 

Data on the temperature coefficient of vulcanization 
velocity and quality obtained at vulcanizing temperatures 
ranging from 170° to 198° C. is given in this booklet, a 
reprint from the July, 1937, issue of Industrial & Engineer- 
ing Chemistry. This article is especially important in view 
of the fact that it is the first one published which concerns 
itself with the vulcanization of rubber at such high tem- 
peratures. It was originally presented as a paper before 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., at the April, 
1937, meeting in Chapel Hill, North Carolina 











Book Reviews 





Asphalts and Allied Substances. (4th Edition). By Herbert 
Abraham. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 6 x 9 in. 1515 pp. $12.50 
The first edition of this monumental work was brought 

out in 1918. The subsequent editions contained revised and 
additional data. This latest edition contains several new 
chapters on hitherto untouched subjects, while a special fea 
ture is a bibliography embracing more than 900 treatises 
The scope of the latest edition may be more fully appre 
ciated by the fact that there are more than 9,000 refer 
ences to patents and approximately 3,000 citations to the 
general literature. Like previous editions, it presents full 
particulars about the natural sources or the industrial 
methods of production for each bituminous substance. 
Methods of testing and analysis of asphalts, tars and 
pitches and their manufactured products are covered. 
Processes using these materials for producing pavements, 
roofings, floor coverings, etc., are described. References to 
the use and manufacture of products made by _ blending 
rubber and latex with bituminous substances appear in 
several places in the book. The book should also prove 
of interest to rubber chemists because of constant refer 
ences to compounding materials which are widely used in 
rubber manufacture as well as in bituminous products. 


Handbook of Chem’stry and Physics. (22nd Edition) 
Edited by Charles I). Hodgman. Published by the Chemical 
Rubber Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 4 x 6% in. 2090 pp. 
$6.00 
The latest edition of this handbook, which has come to be 

recognized as a leader among reference works in chemistry, 

physics, mathematics, engineering, and related sciences, has 
been enlarged to 2090 pages and contains over 150 pages of 
new composition. In all, it has 173 contributors. Mathe 
matical, general chemical, electricity and magnetism, and mis- 
cellaneous tables are included, as well as data on properties 
and physical constants, properties of matter, heat, sound 
velocity, quantities and units, etc. The book is compact and is 
bound in strong flexible fabrikoid. It is completely cross- 


indexed. 
- 


Pahang. Bv Willard C. Bush. Published by the Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave. New York City. 5% x 8% in. 2&4 
pp. $2.50 
This book is a graphic account of the experiences of a 

young American on several rubber plantations in Pahang, 
the largest and probably the most primitive state of the 
Malay Peninsula. The multitudinous problems besetting 
the rubber planter, from plant disease to labor difficulties, 
are vividly described in the author’s narrative, which is 
written in the first person. The picture drawn of the pesti- 
lence, labor riots, jungle dangers and other horrors, leads 
to the belief that the author’s experiences occurred a good 
number of years ago. The book makes interesting reading, 
however, and should prove diverting to members of the 
rubber industry. 
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easons, Which have been expressed time and again in 
these columns The coming meeting, however, holds 
special interest for the industry 

In addition to the regular papers which a1 Vays 
part ot these meetings, a special symposium « Luto 
notive rubber, addressed by invited guests, | be hel 
on Tuesday morning, March 29. Since Dx s the 
hub of automotive activity, it is safe to st he 
symposium will hold special interest and will dra 


listeners Secondly, a DO 


in unusual number ot 


ill be made by the Crude Rubber Co 
part of this report discussion will be invited o1 nui 
ber of questions raised by producers _ he Far East 
with regard to possible standardization ot crude rub 
ber \nswers to these questions will be soug 

Because every rubber manufacturer is vitally con 


} 


cerned th crude rubber standards, this co ny meet 
ing is particularly important. Therefore, every rubber 
technologist 1s urged to make an effort to attend the 
conclave Jetrol 


i iw burden of taxation 
borne by the consumer 
was brought home sharply 
Wilham 


dent ot the { 


Burden of 
Taxation 


by 


and Kubber ¢ pany, ina talk before the Ady sing 
Club of New York last month. Making the st 

hat the publ not getting a true pr e real 
conditions that eXI1sl, he cited as an exampie the re 
ently widely quoted statement of Secretar ot the 
[Treasury Morgenthau to the effect that he was vlad to 
note the low bids submitted to the yovernment re 

cently on its tire requirements and expressing the hope 
h the same | prices would be given it OTISUTTI 


Surely he knows,” said Mr. O'Neil that wher 
res are sold to the government it is not necessary to 
pay the 14 Federal tax that 1S assessed other tire 
| 
sales 


nor is it necessary to allow for the 24 that 
ae 14°? thigure 


excise taxX 


costs the dealers to do business - lf that 


could be reduced, by the reduction of th 


er might get a lower tire figure. But with the govern 


ment figuring out more taxes to raise more revenue, 


what can the tire manufacturer do but increase his 


1 


retail prices—although the government will still get 


bids 


its low 
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PROPOSE EXTENSION 
OF RUBBER CONTROL 


Regulation Committee Sponsors Five 
Year Extension Plan Calling for 
An Increase in the Basic Export 
Quota and 2 American Delegates 


\ me pian calling tor th ontinuia 
tir bber contré for five years 
after the end of the current year has 
beet Virtua ly approved by a subcon 

ec ( International Rubber 
IX ¢ tlati { on ttee and is een sul 

tt i ( al to the signatol! 

( ( i ng i cab advices 

es itories have until 

lune 3 i stand on the roposal 

Lite r ire not in accord, 
eg il e entered int 

it ( te that a ease ot 
12% in the basic export quota in 1939 

led i? the extension proposal. 
This ‘ iid amount to 1,449,000 long 
to i ared th the basic quota ot 
1.295.250 tons, exclusive of Siam, in the 
current eal he lar provides tor a 
¢ udua crease in the succes ling lo 
ea howeve ea 1,494,250 tons 

1943 € al 1 ubber actual] 
n ed (ie hese quotas vould 
) ce s¢ le | on thre egulat ons sf 
ror eat ( irte or the ca the 
Leg il { ommiuttee. 

Planting to Be Progressive 
New planting, under the proposed ex 


tension, would be allowed up to 5% ot 


the planted areas between January, 1939, 
and December 1940. or 


4).000 acres. For the succeeding three 


approximately 
vears the committee would determine 
the additional amount of additional per 

issible planting, if any. The committee 
could also authorize an additional 1% of 
planting in 1939 and 1940 if it considered 


such an 


addition in the best interests 
ot control 


\dditional 


the United States under the terms of 


consideration is given to 


the new proposal. American manutac 


turers would have two representatives 
on the advisory panel in place of the 
one permitted under the current regula 
tions, and the manufacturers’ panel 
specifically would ask their advice on 
the subject of 
new planting, and other points. The com 
mittee is said to be of the opinion that 


permissible shipments, 


little difficulty to the proposed five-year 


} 


extension will be encountered, but ex 





Rubber Imports Set Record 


“a ' 
Imports of crude rubber into the 


Lnited States during 1937, which 
totalled 600,476 long tons, estab- 
lished a new all-time high, accord 
ing to the Leathe and Rubber 


Mivision of the Department ot 
Commerce The nearest previous 
ipproaches to this figure were 565,- 
O87 tons in 1929 and 501,851 tons in 
1931 The value f the 1937 im 
ports was set at $248,200,584, a total 
exceeded only three tin 


vy, in 1925, 1926 and 1927 











pects considerable difficulty on the re 
allocation of basic quotas among signa 
tory countries 

or instance, both Ceylon and North 
Borneo have al 
share in total exports. The Dutch East 


ready asked for a larget 


Indies, after receiving one boost in its 
hasic quota about two years ago, still 
believes that it is entitled to a larger 


share in order to increase the exports ot 


native rubber. The question of native 
rubber continues to be one of the serious 
problems in the future of the restriction 


scheme. Special consideration will again 
have to be given to French Indo-China 
and to Siam, both having been subject to 
special rules in the last agreement. An 
agreement with Siam, however, is be 
lieved to have already been reached 
The current restriction scheme of 
ficially ends on December 31 of the pres 
ent vear. It has long been admitted that 
some extension of the scheme was neces 
sary because of the wide disparity that 
still exists between world productive 
world 7 


ability of the Regulation 


capacity and consumption otf 
rubber. The 
Committee to more or less control pro 
duction and stocks has been indicated 


Preparing Wickham Biography 


Edward N. Lane, of the London Coun- 
S hool, Beechcroft 


17, London, England, is col- 


ty Council, Bec 
Road, S.W 
lecting material for a biography of the 
late Sir Henry Wickham, often termed 
the “Father of the Rubber Plantation 
Industry.” Mr. Lane is interested in 
securing all available data on Sir Henry 
furnished 
with any information by readers of this 


and would appreciate being 


uublication relating to his life and career. 
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COMMISSION CITES 
GOLF BALL MAKERS 


All Respondents Ordered to “Cease 
and Desist” from Fixing Prices 
and Discriminating as to Prices 
to Certain of Their Customers 


Eight leading golf ball manufacturers 


and their trade association, togethe 


with the Professional Golfers’ Associa 
tion of America and certain of it’ mem 
bers, were ordered to ston fixing prices 
and discriminating as to prices to certain 
purchasers by the Federal Trade Com 
mission on February 28. The order was 
the result of charges filed against the 
respondents by the F. T. C. last June. 
The order prohibits all of the re 
spondents trom combining to fix and 
maintain unitorm wholesale prices ort 
resale prices in violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act; the respondent 
manutacturers from discriminating in 
price between different purchasers of 
golf balls of like grade and quality in 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act; 
the respondent golfers’ association and 
ts members from knowingly inducing 
or receiving such price discriminations 
in violation of the Robinson-Patman 
\ct; and the respondent manufacturers’ 
association from contracting to pay and 
paying money to the professional group 
for the latter’s promotion of the welfare 
and interest of its customers, who are 
also its members, in violation of the 


Robinson-Patman Act 
The Eight Manufacturers Cited 

The manufacturers cited in the order 
are: A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York; 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; L. A 
Young Golf Co., Detroit; Worthington 
Ball Co.., Elyria; Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago; U. S. Rubber Products 
Co., New York; Dunlop Tire and Rub 
ber Co., Buffalo; and the Acushnet 
Process Co., New Bedford, Mass. These 
companies are said to control practically 
all factories in the United States manu 
The effect of their 
practices, according to the 


facturing golf balls 
combined 
Trade Commission, was to “unreason 
ably suppress competition and_ bring 
about unlawful discrimination.” 

In its defense, the Professional Golf- 
ers’ Association contended that the wide 
range of golf balls produced at various 
prices makes it impossible for any con- 
cern or individual to enjoy a monopoly 
in the field or to fetter competition. 
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KILCUP ADDRESSES 


R. I. RUBBER CLUB Coming Events 
Mar. 28-29. Spring Meeting, Rubber 
\ppt at 12) bers and Division, A.C.S., Book-Cadillac Ho 


j ‘ ‘ } | 
‘ et } ‘ 


i ALLOTICN al ‘ . — tel, Detroit, Mich 

| al I Cc] i } 
at the Narragansett Hot n Pro Apr. 5. Los Angeles Group, Rubber 
I ‘ The da e! { mpat Division, A.C.S., Mayfair Hotel, Los 
Gslee | | I Hanna Angeles 


Rubber Group 


Apr. 8 New York 


atl 1 ’ 
Building Trades Club, New York 

era el i i ( 

addr the evening at ' Uri Apr. 18-21. Spring Meeting, Ameri 

speanel ere mitt ( pert can Chemical Society, Dallas, Texas 

Ana ‘ \ ‘ ; ‘ «i T Da 

$ Ni Envland th ¢ teams April 22. Akron Rubber Group, Akron 

to get in t { the t Club, Akrot 

pial :, :, : Apr. 25-May 7. American Toy Fair, 


also ested during ¢ eeting that Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


he er G » relat { the recent May 6. Boston Group, Rubber Divi 
flood conditior in that t sion, A.C.S., Boston 

The ft { peaker r the nit Va : 
Me EI K ag ae Ti bash May 23-25. Rubber Technology Cor 
Soy . ference, London, England 

I] Ma N | 


| June 27 - July 1. Annual Meeting 
tall ’ ul l t aga t recent ,.S.T.M Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
New Deal mea terme Atlantic City, N. J. 


jection to the taxes Oct. 10-14. 


National Safety ( ngress, 
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KINCADE AND BURGER 
ADDRESS L. A. GROUP 


Eighty members and guests braved 


the rain to attend the regular monthly 
meeting of the Los Angeles Group, 
Division, A.C.S., held in the 
Rainbow Room of the Mayfair Hotel 
in Los Angeles on March 1. Music was 


turnished by a cowboy quartet During 
the meeting, W. R. Hucks (Goodrich) 


called attention to the value of chen 


Rubber 


ical and technological articies publis ed 


in the trade press and pointed out sey 
eral such articles recent published 
which he considered especiall wortl 
reading. The matter of certain changes 
in the group’s constitution was also 
discussed and it was decided to vote 


on suggested changes at the next meet 
ing. 

lhe first of three speakers was Hart 
I Kincade, special representative, re 


pair materials and_ services division, 


{ S. Tire Dealers Mutual Corpora 
tion, who discussed retrea li ¢ vel 
eral and camelback in particular. He 
clan ed that approxi ate 6. OUU OULU 
tires would be retread n this cour 
try during 1938 and that sales would 
undoubtedly Set a nev record le Spite 
urrent business conditions 
L,eorge J Burger, secretal il | yen 
eral manager, National As ition ot 
ly lependent Tire lealers I Los 
\ geles Ol i ( ist-te ist I ( 
ijO cite Im the nte! As 
~ itio was the sect i S 
ssing “What the ea t I 
lertor nce Ire I Ast IN ¢ 
Goods,” Mr. Burger « é é 
tinat camelback i ( ( 
tinue te prove thi i 
phasized the dang 
ct Hy at 
il mal a 
H. R. Thomas, dey] 
ere le ro Os \ 
il speaker, dis ( ( 
‘. i and | t¢ il ‘ 
hye re the ar ? 


i 1ete ~ ( 
tted not wit the t ¢ irt 
e justice it to s ( 
: ent ete ( 
i ne cire Stances 
e usual doc | ' 
is« n this nstan t 
( I Hall Compa \ 


a to) wl { the SpD¢ il 
I stand, donated t Stet 
a \\ e Lompa , Wa la S 
W. Stull (Santa Fe Rubber } Dit 
tavors li STICKS 1 caul ases 
ere donated by t S M 
ict ng (ompal t 4 
iT ¢ 


Era at Upper Sandusky 


The Era Products Compa 
s scheduled to remove ts plant hortlhy 
to Dundee, Michigan, is Irrent ocated 
at Uppe Sandusky, Ohi ind t 
Sandusky, Ohio, as reported ina previous 
issue of this publicatio Upper Sar 


lusky 1s locate 1 approximately /3 n iles 


southwest of Sandusky 
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AKRON RUBBER GROUP 
HEARS KIRKPATRICK 


Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of 
Chemical « Metallurgical Engineering, 
was the principal speaker at 
of the Akron Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., held at the Akron City Club, 
on February 18. Mr. G. L. Allison, of 
Goodrich, acted as chairman of the 


meeting, which was attended by mors 


a meeting 


than 200 members and guests. The 
speaker was introduced by Webb Jones. 

Taking as his “Chemical 
Engineering Comes of Age,” M1 
Kirkpatrick pointed out how misun 


derstood chemistry was by the lay 


subject 


public and cited several examples to 
prove his point. Stating that chemical 
engineering as a science had made 
great strides since the first so-called 
course on the subject was given in 
1888 at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the speaker quoted the 


definition of chemical engineering 
finally 


Institute of Chemical En 


which was 
American 
gineers several years ago. He revealed 


approved by the 


that chemical engineering registrations 
in schools and colleges in the United 
States had increased from 4,000 i 
1924 to more than 10,000 in 1934 
Continuing, Mr. Kirkpatrick state: 
that the membership of the A.I.Ch.E 
has increased fri 
1917 to almost 2,000 in 1937, and that 


the output of the industries served by 


>? » 
mm 220 members in 


chemical engineering has grown tron 
an annual value of four billion in 191, 
to approximately eight and one-halt 


billion in 1935. In concluding his talk, 


the speaker exhibited several produ ts 
introduced in the past tew years as a 
result tf chemical engineering 


New York Group to Meet 
The pring meeting ot the New York 


Group, kub eT LJivision, \ ( . will 
be held on Friday, April 8, at the Build 
ing Trades Club, 2 Park Avenue, New 


York Cit Dr. Ernst A. Hauser will 


deliver a paper on “Structural Ideas 
on the Vulcanization of Rubber.” Dr 
Hauser delivered a similar paper be 
fore the group one ear ago and the 
present paper is the result of work ac 
complished during the past vear by Dr 


Hauser and T. R 
Massachusetts Institute ot 


In addition to 


Brown, both of the 
] 1 
Pechnolog 

this paper, a talking mo 
tion picture. “Rubber Reborn,” reveal 


ing all of the ste] e production 
ot reclait ed rubber, will be shown 
through the courtesy of the Midwest 
William Welch, 


president of Midwest, will be on hand 


Rubber Reclaiming Co 


with others in the organization to an 


Walter H 


of the United Carbon Co., was sched 


swer an questions Grote, 


uled to deliver a paper and also to 


pertorn some ot his feats of leger- 


a business trip he 


demain, 
will not be able to appear Tickets to 
the meeting are available at $2.00 each, 
and can be secured from Peter P. 
Pinto, c/o THE Rupper Ace, 250 West 
57th St.. New York City, secretary- 
treasurer of the group 
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OFFICIALS OF SEIBERLING RUBBER ARE SHIFTED 





J. L. Cochrun 


With the relinquishing of his execu 
tive administrative duties as president 
of the Seiberling 
\kron, to become 
Frank A. Seiberling, often termed the 
“Little Napoleon” of the rubbet 


Rubber Company, 


hairman of the board, 


industry 


caused several changes to be made in 


the executive personnel of the compan) 
Under the new set-up, J Penfield Seibert 
ling, son of the founder of the concern, 
former assistant to the president and 
vice-president in charge of sales, as- 
sumes the presidency, while Col. J. | 
Cochrun, assistant sales manager, be 
omes vice-president in charge of sales 
Charles A. Reed, manager of commercial 


} 


sales, succeeds ( ochrun as assistant 
sale S managel 

Reorganization of the executive per 
sonnel of Seiberling Rubber comes as a 
rumors that Frank 


would retire and was di 


limax to recurring 
\. Seiberl 


} 


1 1 
scribed D\ the re 


tiri president as “the 
decision an 


logical outcome ( my 


nounced several months ago to relinqu sl 


many of the administrative responsibil 
ities which have been mine in the found- 
ing of the company.” Mr. Seiberling, 


per, founded the 


I 
) 


who Was 7% last Oct 
Goodyear Tire and Ru 


1898, led the activities of that om 


er Company in 
gui 
pany until forced to retire by outside 
financial interests in 1921, and at the age 
of 61 founded the company which now 
redited with the 


vention of the first tire building ma 


ears his name¢ He« 1s 


chines, the first straight side tire, the 
letachable rim with locking ring, and 


ther mportant developments. 


J. Penfield Seiberling, the new presi 
dent, is 39 years old, a graduate of the 
ille School, Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Law School of the Uni- 
\Michigan 


versity o1 He was employed 


as a Seiberling salesman in the early 
years of the company’s development 
Later, he served as vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Lambert Tire 
and Rubber Company, and returned to 
Seiberling in 1931 after 


its patent interests to that company 


Lambert sold 


Col. Cochrun, the new chief sales ex- 
ecutive, is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
and the Manilla Military Academy. He 
had a distinguished army career during 
which he received many decorations and 
served on General  Pershing’s _ staff 


throughout the World War He first 





J. P. Seiberling 





C. A. Reed 


entered the rubber industry as a member 
of the truck tire sales department at 
Goodyear and has served in various 
capacities with Seiberling Rubber for the 
past 16 years 

Mr Reed, the new 
mana 


assistant sales 
rer, was the first person employed 





v Frank A. Seiberling when he organ 
ized the company He left Goodyear, 
where he headed the 
stock clearance department, to head the 
service sales division of Seiberling, a 


organized and 


post he retained until 1931 when the de 
partment was expanded to take on gov- 
ernment and manufacturing sales and he 
was named commercial sales manager. 
L. M. Seiberling, son of C. W. Seiber 
ling, vice-president and treasurer of the 
company, and one of its founders, has 
succeeded Mr. Reed as commercial sales 
manage! 


Grant Tire Case Review 


The Supreme Court on March 7 
granted the petition of the Federal 
Trade Commission for a review of the 
decision dismissing the commission’s or 
der prohibiting the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company from selling tires to 
Sears, Roebuck and Company at less 
than usual prices handed down by the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
circuit court held that the commission's 
“cease and desist” order was “moot” in 
view of the fact that Goodyear had can- 
celled its contract with the mail order 
firm and that any possible future con 
tract would come under the terms of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


To Erect Rubber Pavilion 


The Rubber Growers’ Association of 
England will erect a rubber pavilion at 
the forthcoming Empire Exhibition to 
be held in Scotland The 
story of rubber from the growth of the 
tree to its actual applications will be 


Glasgow, 


told by means of working machinery, 
illustrations and samples. Ac- 
tual rubber products will be manufac- 
tured and distributed during the ex- 
hibition. A series of rooms, including 
nursery, bathroom and operating room, 
will be set up for the display of rubber 
products used in each type of room. 


models, 
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GOODRICH REPORTS 


FINANCIAL NEWS NET LOSS OF $878,580 


onsolidated 





lJespite an increase in 
net sales from the $141,097,136 reported 
1936 to $149,971,715, or 6.3%, the 


B. F. Goodrich Company reports a net 













Oss tor the vear ol! 1937 ot $878,580 


U. S. RUBBER SHOWS “ get engages . | ‘ a = fter provision for Federal income and 
PROFIT OF $8,607,903 a x Misa lat nga 1 owe indistributed profits taxes, and a $5, 


52.935 writedown to the December 31 
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|= Pes basedor confidence in its 
spe sors; reli lity year in and 
year out; uniformity in behavior 
and properties — that in brief is 
the story of micRONEX. It has been 
faithful through a quarter-century 
of service. It will keep the faith. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. + 41 East 42nd St. - New York »« COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 
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MICRONEX 
Has Kept The Faith 
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Sere a deren yes 
a 


NP Oa 


Rave 


1914-15—The World War, with upsets in all commercial lines. 


ale rl 


" ermerengise 


t 
a Carbon black beginning to be consumed in volume. H 4 
: : =} Micronex carries on in the face of increasing costs. 3 ; 
i di , a 
Z 4 5 
+e ; ‘4% 8 
1919—The post war boom. New tire manufacturers entering ch z \ 
> ‘Lom ys 
the industry. 24% 7 3 
— 
Micronex cooperates and is prepared to supply increased $44 
demand. 44% 
, 2 
43 
' > 
1922-23—Eight months of pronounced shortage. ; ; 


oe 
Micronex fully protects all consumers. | \ 


ee Nt 


1930—The great depression. Tremendous stocks in producers’ 
hands. 


Micronex makes outstanding progress in standardization 
and quality control, during period of declining prices. 


~- 















ee, 
i il ete 
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Ramey cnet” nant” 
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1937—Consumption at record high, again passing production. 


ee 
wwe mr 
yr. 


Ys Micronex under heavy demand again meets all requtre- 
/ ments with prompt deliveries of premier quality. 
> 1938— MICRONEX CONTINUES TO KEEP THE FAITH 
4 % + 
: Binney. & Smit Co. 
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CovumBiAN CARBON Co. 
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GOODYEAR TIRE NET 
AMOUNTS TO $7,257,287 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com 
pany, Akron, reports a net profit of 
$7,257,287 for the year of 1937, after 
depreciation, charges, underlying di- 
vidends, Federal taxes, and deduction 
of $10,342,743 to adjust inventories and 
commitments to the lower of cost or 
market values. This is equivalent to 
$1.94 eac] m 2,059,061 no-par 
mon shares, and compares with a net 


com- 


proht of $10,831,032, or $3.68 a com- 
mon share on the present capitaliza 
t in the previous year. Earnings 
before adjustments were equivalent to 
$6.97 a share 

Consolidated net sales for the year 
were $216,174,513 as compared to $185, 
915,674 in 1936 : 
Consolidated earnings from operations 
were $21,079,449 before 


adjustments, 


an increase of 16% 


interest 


charges and inventory 


but after providing $8,010,178 for de 
preciatior ind $21,679,289 tor taxes 
and duties of all kinds. Net consol 
dated operating earnings, after inter 
est charges, amounted to $17,600,029, 
which, after adjustments, was reduced 
tc $7 57 PR 


t Ps yews Os 


Che consolidated balance sheet. as 
of December 31, 1937, showed current 
assets of $108,635,091, including cash 
on hand and government securities ot 
$11,612,064, as against current liabili 
ies of $9,137,196, a ratio of 11.9 to 1 


materials 1 


Inventory of raw and 


valued at the lower 


987, 


finished 


] 


cost or mart t, amounted to $7 
017. Tax 


tions to}r tiie year 


payments on domestic opera 
amounted to $12, 


799,801 
Rearrangement Program Completed 


Goodyear’s program f rearrange 


ment of productive capacity and es 


f new plants, initiated in 


ple ted dur 


tablishment 
1936, was substantially com 
ing 1937, financed entirely out of earn 
ings. Net consolidated working capi 
tal, which amounted to $98,456,388 on 
December 31, 1935, rose to $99,497, 
895 by the end of last year 

1937, the plan for the 
of cxpitalization dated September 26, 
1936, was als 


rearrangement 


completed and the bal 
ance ot the ld $7 first pre ferred stock 
was retired by call. Conversions of the 
new $5 convertible preferred stock in- 
to common. stock 90,596 


As a result of this and capi- 
] 


now total 
shares 
tal transactions of various subsidiary 
accrued preferred di- 
vidend liabilities were discharged and 


companies, all 


an annual reduction of charges prior 
to the common stock of $2,038,078, or 
approximately $1 per share of common 
stock outstanding at the end of 1937, 
was effected 

In a report accompanying the state 
President Paul W. Litchfield 


reviewed developments in recent years 


ment, 


sponsored by Goodyear, including the 
introduction of the Lifeguard tube, the 
increasing use of Pliofilm, the Sure- 
Grip mud tire, the new Wingfoot Wall 
Rubber, and the introduction of Air 
Foam. He also referred to the factors 








Galoshes for Cattle 


\ galosh type of rubber over- 
shoe is being made by the firm of 
Bata in Czechoslovakia for use as 
a protection against hoof disease 
in cattle Bata contends that us¢ 
of the special galoshes will keep 
hoofs completely dry, thus ward- 
ing off one of the diseases dreaded 
by cattle raisers. The galoshes are 
said to have been completely tested 


and to have proved satistactory. 








which hindered profits in 1937, such as 
labor disturbances in the automotive 
industry and the decrease in the value 
of raw materials during the latter half 
of the year. He admitted the “uncer- 
tainties of the immediate present” but 
predicted that Goodyear would share 
any upturn in the general economic 
situation this year. 

At a meeting of the board of direc 
tors of the company preceding publi 
statement 
George A. Sloan, head of the company 
bearing his name in New York City, 


cation of the financial 


was elected a director to succeed the 
late Newton D. Baker. Mr. Sloan is a 
former president of the Cotton Tex 
tile Institute and is a distributor of 
cotton, wool and rayon fabrics 


Brown Rubber Co. 


+ 


For 1937: Net profit of $122,297 af 
ter all charges including provision for 
surtax on undistributed profits, equal 
to 61 cents each on 200,000 shares of 
$l-par capital This 
with profit of $141,091, or 70 cents a 


share, in the previous year. 


stock compares 


Discuss Fate of Aetna 


committee to considet 
\etna Rubber Com 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, and to recom 


\n advisory 


the affairs of the 
mend changes, was recently appointed 
after a meeting of the company’s stock- 
holders. The committee, which included 
several stockholders, was to consider 
such questions as closing of the plant 
and liquidation of the business, sale of 
the business, obtaining additional work- 
ing capital, change of management, and 
ontinued operation under the present 
management. Recommendations were to 
have been made by the committee at a 
March 12 


stockholders’ meeting on 


Air Service to Akron 


Direct air service between New York 
City and Akron was initiated on March 
1 when Akron was added to the coast- 
to-coast airway operated by the United 
\ir Lines United’s 1 
Newark Airport at 3:55 P.M. and are 
scheduled to arrive in Akron at 6:45 
P.M., two hours and fifty minutes of 
ying time. All of United’s planes oper- 
ate on standard time. Air mail and air 
express service between New York City 
and Akron will also be speeded up by 
the addition of the “rubber city” to the 
company’s schedule. 


nainliners leave 


CONSUMPTION GAINS 
BY 1% IN JANUARY 


crude rubber by 
manufacturers in the United States 
during the month of January, 1938, is 
estimated to be 29,429 long tons, which 
compares with 29,160 long tons during 
December, 1937. January consumption 
shows an increase of 1% over Decem 
ber but 42.1% 
ago, according to statistics released 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa 
tion. Consumption for January, 1937, 
was 50,818 long tons. 


Consumption of 


under January a year 


Gross imports of crude rubber for 
January are reported to be 42,135 long 
under the 
December figure of 68,305 long tons 
but 28.4% over the 32,820 long tons 
imported in January, 1937. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rub 


tons, a decrease of 38.3% 


are estimated at 
long which compares 
with December 31 stocks of 256,618 
long tons and 204,201 long tons on 
hand on January 31, 1937 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports as of January 31 is estimated to 


ber on hand Jan. 31, 


269,078 tons, 


be 57,356 long tons which compares 
with 63,099 long tons afloat on Decem 
ber 31 and 55,096 long tons afloat on 
January 31 a year ago 

January reclaimed rubber consump 
tion is estimated at 6,673 long tons; 
production at 8,467 long tons; and 
stocks on hand on January 31, at 27, 
179 long tons 


Warns Patent Infringers 


In an open letter to the Lee Tire 
organization, A. A. Garthwaite, general 
manager of the Lee Tire and Rubber Co., 
Conshohocken, Penna., issued a warning 
to infringers of certain patents controll- 
ed by that company. \ccording to Mr 
Garthwaite, Lee Tire is the originator of 
tire carcasses which are built with so- 
called heat resisting cord manufactured 
by any method and is the owner of Re- 
issue Patent No. 20,316 which covers the 
use of low stretch, low gauge, high twist 
cord in pneumatic tires. Therefore, Mr 
Garthwaite states, the Lee Tire patent 
completely dominates any other patent 
along this line since the cord has no 
value until put into a tire carcass. He 
further claimed that all tires made with 
cord of low stretch, low gauge and high 
twist characteristics infringe the Lee 
Tire patent. 


Chain Store Tax Bill 


\ bill calling for an excise tax on 
chain stores was introduced to Congress 
by Representative Wright Patman on 
February 14. Under the terms of this 
bill, the tax on chain stores would range 
from $50 to $1,000 per store and if chain 
stores operate in more than one state the 
tax would be multiplied by the number 
Filling 
station chains would be exempt from 
the bill providing they do not handle 
tires and tubes. The _ retail stores 
operated by tire manufacturers would, 


of states in which they operate 


’ eg 
of course, come under the law. 
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WAGE REDUCTIONS 
ASKED BY GOODRICH 


Warnit the United Rubber Workers 


of America that further decentralization 


ot kron act tie i essential unless 
the ma t vage 
red t il i ) | \y 
(,;rahat ce-pre ( trie | | 
(G,oodrn { pa i ( t State 
ment ini that ft ( 1 ecessal 
im i¢ t ice i a better 
compet ( ( It | I wart 
cut cl al esent averages 
ot $1.10 te S1.] i to VO t Qs 
cents al ( ind ( tre /U 
to / cents al ( ArT ents an 
hour 

In his statement, Mr. Graha plied 
that turthe ( tra il | Good 
rich would mean | approx! 
matel) 000 jobs to Akror Telling ot 
the decentralization t it ha alread 
taken place and le ari that all other 
cost i\¢ bee ( i h aS pos 
sible e ts uid that 
“there 1 Oo alternat ett except t 
consider labor cost \ total invest 
ment of $15,000,000) te, plant, ma 
chinery and moving would be required 
to remove (My) } rot thre CC 


pan \kror uct 


Other Assurances Wanted 


In addition to tl wwe adjustments, 
Mr. Grahar tated that the company 
wanted assurances from the union that 
would justify the compat ippropriat 
ing several million dollar for modert 
ization and expat n in Akron during 
1938. a well a issurances that any 
equipment now installed or to be in 
stalled would be oy ited ethcient! \ 
seric ot nierel etweet ly odricl 
and unio on i ! wed Mr 
Crahat tatement Vhen the proposi 
tion has beet red ed ft ts simplest 
form, according to o1 nion official, 
it will be placed b e membershiy 
of the (Croodric! | i ra ! il de« 
sion At tl writ (March 9) 1 
sucl point ha been reached 

\ somewhat lar state ot aftairs 
was experienced at ft | ‘ tor plant ot 
the Thermoid Rubbe mpa earlier 


this mont! \tter President Fred 


Nchlute 1d id uni that 
wage ad) t l ere ential the 
company i t i irket 
the unior ted tft i eductions 
ranging T { ent in he 
tor the S¢ ! the group te 
ee ! } ole sala pl ees \ 
prop il ft I i the pt posed 
cuts wa ui ed A 

C,oodvea und t ¢ 1 figured 
in the lab é the h Phe 
U.R.W.A. filed a petition with the Na 
tional Lal Xelat ird on Feb- 





ruary 24 accusing Goodyear of discrim- 


ination against union members and of 
using various agencies, including the 


Greater Akron Association, to “publish 


false, untrue and inflammatory state 
ments regarding the union.” A petition 
filed with the board on the same date 
I the Firestone local asked lor an 

ection at that company’s plants to «ce 
termine the sole collective bargaining 
Iwency Investigations are necessary be- 


de cisions 


re the board can hand down 
these petitions 
Invitations extended to Coodvear, 


Goodrich, Firestone, General and Seibet 


ing Tire last month by the U.R.W.A 

to attend a joint conference on labor 

anagement problems were turned down 
1, ht 


by each of the rubber companies in turn, 


pinion being that eacl 


he consensus of 

oncern preferred to deal with its own 
] ) +} hy] 7 

employees aione since the problems were 


pecine rather thar general in nature 





LOS ANGELES 





\. P. Kroeger has been named man 
1 


ager of the recent established sales 


othce of the \Mlonsanto Chemical Con 

pat in the Standard Oil Compan 
Building, 605 West Olympic Boulevard, 
Los Angeles He was formerly con 


cted with the San Francisco office 


and prior to comin to alitornia had 
been statione 


ces in St. Louis, Mo 


at the companys main 


[wo fishing trips instead of or the 
one isuall held during the summ r 
months bh me nbers ot the Los Ange es 
Lubber (;roup will probabl result 
ron al invitation extended t the 
lzaak Waltons of the grou] b | 
| iZ1 chemical engineer of the Blue 
Star Mines The invitation called 
a visit to the Owens Valley lakes whicl 
are said to abound in trout Plans for 
the egula annual shing ex sion 
generally spor sored b Ed Rova and 
held off the coast of San Dieg« arte 
Cl pushed 

| rovements the plant r the 


D & M Machine Works, at Torrance 
include enlargement of the capacity ol 
the garden hose department to 
feet of hose per 8-hour shift New 
machinery, including two tubing ma 


chines and a mill, has already been in 


al Lamb vice president, 
West American Rubber Co.. Los An 


eles, who has been ill ror several 


months, continues to show improvement 


' ' 1 


ind should get back t activity shor 
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O’NEIL ADDRESSES 
ADVERTISING FORUM 


Taking as his subject “Give Busi- 
ness Back to Small Merchants,” William 
O'Neil, president of the General Tire 
and Rubber Company, addressed the ad- 
vertising and marketing forum of the 
\dvertising Club of New York, in New 
York City on February 18. In opening 
his address, Mr. O'Neil claimed that 
America 1s not getting a true picture 
through newspaper front pages of the 
real conditions that actually exist in the 
country today In this regard he made 
the following statement 

“Secretary of the Treasury Morgen 
thau is quoted on the first page ot most 
} 


the newspapers as Saying that — 


cause tire manufacturers quote low bids 
for government tire contracts, that he 
hoped the same prices would be given 
to the ordinary consumer! He surely 
' : 


knows that when tires are sold to the 


government, it 


s not necessary to pay 
the 14% Federal tax that is assessed on 
other tire sales, nor is it necessary to 
allow for the 24% that it costs the dealer 
to do business.” 

“Everyone in Washington 


talking about prices being too high,’ 
said Mr. O'Neil That’s not true as 
tires are selling for less money in the 


1 


United States than in any other country 


in the world.” He went on to cite other 
examples, including gasoline, and said 
that such unfounded statements “merels 
make it harder than ever to do business.” 
He also stated that business is actually 
mucl etter today | 
realize and that “it is only in a tew 1 

dustrial centers and right here in New 


York that 


business is not so ood 


Defends Automatic Machinery 


In concluding his address, Mr. O'Neil 


lefended the use o } 


in modern manufacturing and stated that 
it were not for such machinery we 
would be paying from $5,000 to $17,000 
for a Ford car that can be bought today 
for $500. He also said that automatic 
machinery had made it possible to put 
55 pounds of rubber on popular-priced 
motor-cars today, while there was only 
5 pounds, outside of the tires, on the 
cars of five years ago. “Automatic ma 
chinery and labor-saving devices have 
put to work eight times as many per 
sons as were originally employed in 
making and_e distributing the same 
articles, when they were built vy the 
old-fashioned met! ods,” were the rubber 
executive’s final words on the subject 
Mr. O'Neil was recently reelected 
president of General Tire for the fif 
teenth consecutive timé He has been 
president and 


‘ompany since 1923 
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MARTIN TIRES FILES 
FOR REORGANIZATION 


The Martin Custom Made Tires 
Corporation, with headquarters in 
New York City and factory in Salem, 
Ohio, filed a petition for reorganiza- 
tion under Section 77B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District 
New York on February 14. The 
court issued an order continuing the 
corporation in possession of its prop- 
erties and authorizing it to continue its 
business. A hearing was set for March 
16 before Hon. William Bondy in 
room 905, United States Court House, 
Foley Square, New York City, to de 
termine whether to continue the cor 
poration in possession or appoint a 
trusteeship 

According to 
dent of the concern, the action for re 


James Martin, presi 
organization was taken in the best in- 
terests of both creditors and stock 
holders, and was attributed to several 
factors including the following: (1) 
A large percentage of the tires made 


for the company by several tire manu 


facturers until 1937 were defective, 
causing substantial losses; (2) the ex 
penditure of a large sum to equip and 
operate the company’s recently ac 


quired factory at Salem, Ohio; (3) 


failure of the anticipated large sale 
of new preferred stock due to untavor 
able business and stock market condi 
tions; (4) sharp drop in the price of 
rubber and other raw materials; and 
(5) the business recession 

At this writing a creditor’s commit 
tee has been partially organized and is 
said to whose 
combined interests amount to approxi 
mately 40% of the 
cured indebtedness of the Martin con 
cern. This committee includes D. K 
McCall (Marlboro Cotton Mills), Jo 
seph Davies (Charles T. Wilson), and 
Morris Barbenell (Hermann Weber) 
S. J. Pike, Jr., of T. A. Desmond & 
Co., Inc., 33 Rector Street, New York 


City, is chairman of the committee 


represent companies 


outstanding unse 


Introduce General Dual 8 


To meet the demand from owners of 
smaller cars tor a tire with the 
“squeegee tread’ of the 
Dual 10 tires featured by the General 
Akron, the com 
pany has developed the General Dual 8 
Like the bigger tire, 
built from long fibre fabric stock and 
has the same distinctive tread of narrow 
vanes of rubber which squirm into a 


multi-vaned 


Tire and Rubber Co., 


the new Dual 8 is 


serpentine shape when braking pressure 
is applied. The new tire is available in 
both white and black sidewall types 


Safety Convention Planned 


The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Greater New York Safety Council will 
be held on April 19 to 21 at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City \ total of 35 
sessions on all phases of requir- 
ing 162 speakers, has been arranged 


safety, 


No special program on rubber safety, 
however, is part of the general program. 


Goodrich Non-Skid Tire 


Akron, Ohio, 
passenger 


B. F. Goodrich Co., 
has just announced a new 
car tire under the Silvertown 
featuring white sidewalls and a new 


name 





New Silvertown Tire 


tread design called the “Life-Saver” 
tread The new tread design, said to 
be revolutionary in nature, 1s designed 
unusual traction and braking 


According to Goodrich 


to give 
effectiveness 
engineers, the new tire will stop an 
automobile on wet pavements quicker 
than any tire ever built. Tests con 
ducted by the Pittsburgh 


hboratory resulted in a report that the 


Testing La- 


new tire “gave more non-skid mileage 
than any other tires tested in its own 
price range and averaged 19.1% more 


miles before the tires wore smooth.” 


William ]. Kent 
William J. 


development department of the mech 


Kent, an inventor in the 


anical goods division of the U S 
Rubber Company for 31 years until his 
retirement on pension in 1931, died at 
the age of 77 at his home in Hickory 
Bluff, Conn., on March 2. Prior to 
joining U.S. Rubber at the turn of the 
twentieth century, Mr. Kent invented 
an air cushion pad for horses which 
was widely adopted by police and fire 
departments throughout the country 
before motorization set in. During the 
World War he designed a special boot 
for cavalry and artillery horses at the 
request of the War Department. The 
boot prevented mustard gas from 
seeping through and destroying the 
usefulness of the horses. While with 
U. S. Rubber he invented and patented 
many products for automotive use, 
all of which were assigned to the com- 
pany. Mr. Kent was born in Bris- 
bane, Australia, and came to this coun- 
try at the age of 20. Funeral services 
were held in Norwalk, Conn. He leaves 
a widow, son and daughter. 
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“Rubber Reborn” Shown 


The first showing in the East of the 
talking picture, “Rubber Re- 
born”, produced by the Midwest Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Company, was made on 
February 28 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, before an audi- 
ence of local technologists, representa- 


moving 


tives of chemical concerns, and other 
reclaimers invited through the courtes\ 
of William Welch, president. The pic- 
ture was produced under the personal 
direction of Mr. A. O. Fuhrmann, chem 
ist of the Midwest company, under the 
guidance of Mr Welch, both of whom 
were present at the 
Harry Knight, a director of the com- 
pany, was the only other firm repre- 


showing Mr 


sentative present. 

As its name indicates, “Rubber Re- 
born” tells the story, in pictures and 
running comment, of how reclaimed 
from the gather 
ing, sorting, and chopping up of the 
scrap, through the various rigidly con- 
trolled operations, to the finished prod- 


rubber is produced 


uct. It gives an excellent insight into 
the care taken in each step and is a 
revelation to those who have never 
been through a modern reclaimed rub- 
The audience present was 
greatly impressed by the thoroughness 


ber factory. 


of equipment and methods used in the 
Midwest plant as well as by the tech 
nical excellence of the picture itself 
Those desirous of seeing this worth- 
while picture will be able to enjoy it at 
the next meeting of the New York 
Rubber Group to be held on Friday, 
April & (Details of this meeting will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. ) 


Canadian Group Meeting 


A. E. Warner, formerly chief chemist 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, and now associated with the C. P. 
Hall Company of Akron, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the Rub 
ber Section of the Canadian Chemical 
Association held at the University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada, on March 4. 
Speaking on “Big Things from Small 
Beginnings in the Rubber Industry,” Mr. 
Warner reviewed the growth of the 
plantation rubber industry and the rub 
ber manufacturing industry. He re- 
ferred to the smuggling of rubber seeds 
out of Brazil by Wickham, cornering of 
the rubber market by a British syndicate 
which stimulated planting, and the dis- 
covery of organic accelerators as a few 
of the “small beginnings” in the industry 
which led to “big things.” 


Monsanto Acquires Fiberloid 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St 
Louis, Mo., has acquired the assets of 
the Fiberloid Corporation, producers of 
compounds — in 
The acquisition was 


plastic and molding 
Springfield, Mass. 
based on an exchange arrangement of 
capital stock, t.e., 
santo stock for twelve shares of Fiber- 
loid stock. The Fiberloid concern was 
established in 1892 and employs more 
than 1,000 people. 


seven shares of Mon- 
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Eulogize Harvey S. Firestone 


- - 
| t U a r | e S \ number of testaments eulogizing 
the late Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., chair- 
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’ chief chemist of the Goodall 
Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. He 
merly with the Thermoid Rubber 
and more recently with the 


Rubber Co. 




















Company, Trenton, was named perma- 
nent trustee of that organization by Fed- 
eral Judge Forman last month. Pocono 
recently filed for reorganization under 
Section 77b of the Bankruptcy Act. 
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COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 





95 Aluminum Flake .......... 
Ammonia carbonate, lump... 
Asbestine ‘ ones 

+i a in t« s 

4] Pe. GONE waive sone can 
DPWEED £cdavavsvesovanneve 
ER oe ne 

2 Bentonite 
Blar fixe dry f works 
LAD. crac ekaseeeens 
Cate CGR) cicccccs'c 
Chalk ecipitate 

supre Cs i 

60 ( K ! 

At 1 he 
Conearee 
{ t 
Dixie 
Dixie t 
McName 
Par dematknn ed ws 
— Tensulite 
Wit 
Cotte Flock 
(siues, extra w e 
medit m w te 


21.85 
10! 
13 ) 
23.65 
)4! 
? 
)? 
5 00 
g 
14 


@ 24.5! 
+9 


(a 


(a 3 
(a 19 
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Alkalies 
(au 





1ustic & . 3 wt 

» 1 Ash, S us wt 
Oils 

NE il nie aieiak a ga 
ee Cis éeee ese teen lb 
PRE Gdbds cnaee bowen b 
Pane Fee ccccciscuceut b 
PMG PME. cscs rvvees i 
Petrolatum, light........ b 

gmentaroil, tank cars 

i GEMREE. ck. cca . gal. 
Pine, steam distilled ga 





lest. dist., 





Witco Softener No. 20...gal 


Woburn No. 8, c.l.......bb 
W obonite. ., ataliece aten lb 
Resins and Pitches 
itch a lb 
SO cevescessesée t 
W 1 n 
e, 200 It g Ww bbl 
Pigmentar, tank cars gal. 
ES 6G ea ape aie il. 
R. S. L. Resi 
XNetort Pine Tar, dr s..ton 
Solvents 
\ce t t 
Alco denatured net 
l Dilce ees 1 
Benzene. 90° i 
Beta-Tr rethane ‘ 
BT oger 
Carbon, bisulfide ...... lb 
Carbon tetrachloride..... lt 
Dichlorethylene ........ 
Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.)..gal 
Ethylene dichloride ..... lb 
yO reer rer Ib 
Keogen vr rs -_ 
Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal 
Trichlorethylene ‘ It 
lurpentine, spirits 
iest ist I T 
Waxes 
Beeswax. white 


Carnauba, yellow 


Ceresit white 
Monfan, crude .........lb 
Paraffin (c.] fo.b. N. Y.) 
ell Ww cr! ide Ss bite as 
White crude scale 44/12 
menue, 82a lar sececss Ib. 
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05%@ 00% 
17 “ 
3%@ 05% 
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224%.@ .23% 
64 @ .69 
19 @ .50 
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Ld ¥2 (@ 14 
08 @ 10 
07%@ - 
8',@ 18 
07 @ -- 
ZU (a@ —_ 
06 @ _— 
U5 (@ - 
5 @ .06% 
) @22.00 
Te) @ 22.50 
) @ 6.50 
a 
2 a 23u% 
a 
@ 26.00 
a 06% 
a 39 
Q ‘a 3 
a .20 
a 
054% @ nx 
54@ 08% 
- a 25 
41 @ .50 
10 (a ins 
05%@ 00% 


09% 


4/ 
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Materials) Magnesiu rbonat Ib. | _.07G ANTI-OXIDANTS 


Blacks (See ( unding M = 44 
Blues : . Me : ee cedar _ peels gages Ages Gel a“ - 
hing . ; : 4 z ‘ Rottenstone (powdered TT 02%@ 5 Pp i ‘ th 
Ultramaris ; ls @ = Soapstone, powdered .....ton 16.00 @22.00 OWGEE vee e eee eeeeeees ) 
Browns Starch, powdered ...... ‘ wt. 2.90 @ 4.10 Resin Dodiadididnctndided -+lb 
Mat , I >. — C5 agg Bee oe ee ton 17.00 @20. _ White .....60: eee | a 
. Umbe i , e 4 | Whiting, commercial ton 17.00 @18.v0 Albasan eee eeeees Sore 70 @ «75 
Greens re dle Fille ton 100 @14.0 Antox aes ws eee Ib = 
Chror : English Cliffstone ton 33.00 @43.00 B-L. F sie shea Ib 57 @ «60 
ht +73 : : re rt ton 7.00 @ — Flectol H. Ach detente Ib 4 @ 
Guignet's Greer / ? - Woe F ae : ton 2 ) @25.( Flect White 1D l ! a 
: ; Flectol B ID, 54 a 


R : . Cay nat Ib 7 ] 
t I 7 Ce, rat - 11 ° ‘a > CI Neozone hh 

’ y 
Oxynone 














MINERAL RUBBER Perflectol . lb. .67 @ .75 
1 mn | ) Slack Dian ] , oo 5 or 2 ) @ Retardex b 35 (a at 
1) c M Genasco. solid (factory).....ton 25.00 @27.0 Santoflex A . Ib @ 
¢ Hydrocarbon ......... ton Santoflex B. . . = .54 @ — 
tub-t ee ER ton 25.00 @ Stabilite ... b 57 @ 62 
White Pioneer. MR. solid ........-. ton Stabilite Alba .........se. lb 70 @ «75 
( N ) a ‘ Pioneer-granulated ton We suveencesesus nate 55 @ 60 
Cry riees, ‘3e.20 @ 09% MISCELLANEOUS MOLD LUBRICANTS 
? : omatic OOS acuucevnesan It i 
Crvyt € ZS-8 ) 7 09Y% Ar r at “~* ; Oo vied seit lira Ib. 2.75 a Aresklene ........ } @ — 
I i. ‘ , 7 ‘ Cu ex 188 eee aly ..lb. 3.50 @ a Cocoa Soapstock 6 @ 08 
14@ 0496 | Cite 198. ...occscccclb. 450 @ — | Pipex Ih 06 @ .08 
R a 4#%@ 7% Para-Dors No 3143 ..Ib 200 @ — Lubrex ......eeeee: @ .30 
so ; nie Aresklene No. 375 (dispersing, Mold Paste. .00scccvcccveeses ) is @-— 
Titanox A - 9 4 16% wetting and penetrating Rubberol, f.o.b. Chicago....... I> 134,@ .14 
a nox B it 3 @ 0% avent) ies i i 1} 4 a sali Rusco. f.o.b. Nitro.......... lo rr | 
itanox 3 @ oC” Sencdics sili aaleis ws Sericite. f.o.b. W ia ton 65.00 @ — 
, Santomers (dispensing, wet- “ericite. 1 or ees 
Zin > Ox e - erican | Ss Gen, penetrating and stabiliz- Soap Tree Bark. cut, sifted .ib. 06 @ .08 
ZZZ (lead free It 16% @ WA Pee agent).... , 2 - por FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
naconda. lead free ! 6@ .06% DOMES 6 cu ncesacdeocewevads | t ( 37% ; a 
x ee te Lend Bree Brand site = Sees POO vice snesxen Ib — @ .80 Amberex 9 @ 
"eaten ' it 6U,@ .061 Tac (tackifier)............lb. 115 @ — Black 1! 0 a 13% 
xX Red ” Bed - ny 4 @ “N61Z rr a ..lb 30 @ .60 White ac 7G 15% 
XX Red—72 lb. .06%@ .06% SOFTENERS | Br a ~ - 2 14 
XX Red—738 Ib. .061%4@ .06% | Acids “i ee ike Neophax Ib i ¢@ 
XX Red—103 lb. .06%@ .06% Acetic, 28%, bbls.....100 Ib. 2.53 @ 2.7 
Kadox, black label—15 Ib 614 @ 6% Nitric, 36 degrees .cwt. 5.00 @ 6.00 | VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Blue label—16 Ib. .06% @ 16% Sulfuric, 66 degrees.....tom 15.50 @16.50 Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).lb. 044%4@ — 
Red lahel—17 lb 06% @ 06% Acids. Fatty Sultur flour 
St. Toe, black label Ib 06 a 06% Le - Cs epeaeen ee Ib. 15 @ 16 Refined, 100% pure (bags) .cwt. 2.55 @ 3.65 
green label lb 6 @ 06% Stearex Beads...........Ib. .10%@ 11% Commercial (bags) .......cwt 1.60 @ 2.3 
red label Ib 06 @ 06% | Stearic, double pressed.. Ib. 12%@ 13% relloy = ; peak tate vet isc ae 
Uv. S. P.—7, bbis..... le 09 @ .09% | Stearite coer eceeses Ib. 10%@ .11% | Vandex - Ib. 
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AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
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I> 
Kerresent { housands) 
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Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 





AGE 














é ” 14? 
14.707 59 
13 
S ment Figures on Quarterly Basis 
I tory Figures - 
f y 
FIGURES FOR RECENT MONTHS 
DD rio SHIPMENTS Vi TORY 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
I ction Figures on Quarterly B 
Ss ent fF res Quarterly Basis 
Inventory Figures 
} 
FIGURES FOR RECENT MONTHS 
DDI rio? SHIPMENTS \ NTO 
R \ 
° >.. ad 
Automobile Production 
United States—— Canada 
P: Passenger Grand 
Trucks Total Cars Trucks Total 
28 3, §30,771 242,382 3 
929 4, 771,020 263,295 
193 2, 540.534 154,192 
) ay 416,640 82.621 
932 ] 235,187 60,816 
3° 2 2 346.545 65,924 
:° 7 77.919 575.192 116.852 
° 694.69 172.877 
. 4 ) 528 78 87 16 
1 72 1 190 
‘ 9 . ne 
“se Z + o v 
0) . 3 14 8 79 
N x 4,727 1 9 
D ‘ g] } RR6 
8 ; 17,62 4 8,074 
* Revised 
Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represent 
production. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


— BRITISH MALAYA '— 
Gross Exports 
Minus 


= 











Gross India & Sara 
Exports Imports Cevion ? Burma ? wak * Born 
1923 252,016 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 
1924 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 
1925 9, 10.U82 3.424 5.377 
192¢ 9,874 9.155 6.079 
1927 11.321 10.923 6.582 
1928 10,790 10,087 6,698 
1929 5 11,663 11.077 7.381 
930 5 ‘ 10,782 10.309 6,781 
; 5 61, 8.470 10.451 6.247 
1932 47 48,973 3.888 6.96! 4.664 
1933 57 63.351 4,527 10,874 7,555 
34 67 1 79.746 10.492 17.2 11.103 
935 10,319 54,316 13,96 19,465 8.885 
SE 520,28¢ 52.487 49.692 14 21.243 8,177 
) x $4 1 17.0 5.922 1 
1936 
lu 53.114 1.038 34.07¢ 773 1.359 1,399 1 5 
Aue 43 ¢ 61 3 14 3.94 77¢ 2.541 656 
Sept 44 39 $+.07 5 7 664 1.139 537 
Oct 4¢ ] 60 58 5.599 1,181 2 43 1.086 
N 4 4 123 419 4.960 1,322 19 711 
D 2714 1.758 25 4,377 1,844 6 
1937 
la ) 
Fy Q ( g 
Mar ) ) 929 19 j 1,239 
\y ~ 119 | ~ XQ 
\I | 
Jur 1 ) 
+ 
A 
_ ) ] ) ) 
q) ‘ $2 ] 
\ 
}) ) 





roauction, sin 





cannot ove 


ober 


(‘) Malayan net exports 
rubber is largely wet native h is reduced about one in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 in 1924. 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926. 2.439 in 1927, 1.437 in 1928. 2.670 1925 
1,274 in 1930 (7) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926: r 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were eauivaient to 18 tons 
25 about % ton in 1927, 








a 


in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, 


DUTCH EAST INDIES & 
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Tava & Sumatra Other Indo Amazon All World 
Siam * Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China ® Valley Other* Total’ 
1,718 32.930 46,344 57,822 5.067 16.765 7.856 406,415 
2.962 42.446 54,497 80.347 6.688 23.165 9.065 429,366 
5.377 46.757 65.499 120.626 7,881 25,298 13.797 514,487 
4,027 52.186 71,413 121,231 8.203 24.298 16.017 621,530 
3.472 55.297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
4,813 58.848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
5,018 65.990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
4,251 69,7355 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5.651 814,241 
4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
3,451 61,312 79,837 85.87 13,883 6.450 1,816 702,818 
7.765 73.851 91.861 149.659 18.394 1.883 2.737 846.312 
7.543 87.400 5 173,470 20,170 8.903 2.985 1.008.663 
8 7.488 y 139,297 28,816 11,275 8.745 864.574 
7 84.577 152.205 40.782 14,193 11.466 845.431 
X . 1 8.699 $3 +5 721 1.1 65 
g 572 2.738 64 33 
8 4 8 3,017 542 1,054 
6.241 3.505 1.119 937 
19 $77 8.145 3,874 1.255 1,105 
5.398 7.109 3.872 1.592 1,163 
2,988 72 10,129 8,450 1,721 1,087 
R 7 R 1 4 195 
4 > 48 1 i? ) 16 
. 8 . 19,9 ) 19 . 0.966 
899 9 8.9 15,944 Ig 1 ) ) 88 0 
3 139 . R88 6 1 85,439 
~ 2 R04 7 4 815 
7 854 7 0,562 
199 8 11 1 } 1.248 X 5 
l S 11 7 1,14 204 
l 7 l SS 7 1.434 l 19.071 
; s 1 x4 1 14 
D.E.I.”" are chietiy wet native rubber, which reduced about one-third im 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex not inciuaed which on a 


basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 
1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 
] in 1929, and 
import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz.. 
Netherlands. 
(*) This total includes the third column tor British Malaya, 


302 tons 


Kingdom, France. 


ruober 





Germany, 


44 tons in 1926, 
2,656 


Beigium 


tons 


and 


84 tons 
in 1930. 


in 1927, 


1,008 tons ir 


1.459 tons in 1928, 
(*) Calculated from official 
United States, United 
and 


includes guayule 
“Grose 



































and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,”’ and all the figures shown tor the other territories 
statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports irom ‘‘Other * Figure is provisiona!; final figure will be snown when available 
Not ANNUA Fiat s Are More Accurate; THey Are Revisep AT THE END OF THE FoLLowING YEAR 
T a . 7 . . “ . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 

United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238,407 1 5 5,584 6,395 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2.418 9 343,808 
192C 249,531 1 > 11,890 11,746 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2.008 567 371,409 
1921 179,736 l 5 21,92 8,124 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300.620 
1922 296,594 2 2 27,546 9,207 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3,807 1,778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301,527 27,392 18,519 13,277 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 - 30.446 22.727 14,299 8,764 2,346 3,124 2.688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,412 7,088 4.757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,98 34,240 22,775 20,229 9,809 6.529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 34,27 38.892 26,405 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 36,498 37,855 30,447 12,433 15,134 8.430 7,958 2,243 4.418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528,608 122.675 55,093 49,275 35,453 7,169 11,774 15.886 9,445 3,022 6.440 864 4.650 894.638 
1930 458.036 120,069 68.503 45,488 28,793 18,639 16.387 5.354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475.993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 10,149 30.671 7.649 11,009 2.220 6.360 2,605 7.717 794,641 
1932 393.844 44.086 42.506 45.121 20.917 14.469 30.637 2.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
1933 398.365 73.335 61.953 54,12 19,332 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1.243 7,831 5.520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439.172 158.48 49.5% 9.330 28.439 21.398 47.271 1.642 2115 3.758 12,418 6.900 10.999 926.389 
935 455.758 128.829 51.450 62.899 26.870 21.880 37.572 ».978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8.140 11,245 $95,727 
1936 475,359 2.591 032 71,794 27,871 17,000* 30.967 14.109 9.648 2.888 11,236 6,668 8.772 791,976 
Aug 4 4 1,581 4.51 3.781 4,305 1,500° 3.128 807 789 42 1,145 500* 989 67,440 
Sept 19.4 4.39 2,393 5.195 1,500® 2.922 2.297 514 471 1.090 0* 624 77,176 
Oct 4 ! 87 4 3,110 6.600 1,500* 2 7¢ 1,092 817 343 1,17 0* 1,026 70,818 
Nov 7.897 742 7 4.308 3.961 1,500* 2.16 964 1.090 445 1,388 200* 823 63.778 
De R38 é 4.688 1.193 8.698 1.500* 3.426 1.184 759 276 1,20¢ 200° 1,701 78.201 
927 
Jar 42.655 4.4 041 1,632 8,357 1,700 2.633 582 854 269 1,115 200* 567 72,368 
Fe 44,398 V¢ 911 1.271 é 1,502 148 4 1,363 245 45 200° 837 73,233 
Ma 39. 888 347 7,668 2,612 6.935 2,119 98 1,293 1,64 371 709 200* 601 72,727 
Apr ( 808 291 8.664 1,343 5.837 1.5 1,058 69 362 1, 0* 1,445 80,414 
Ma 48.506 1 5.558 6,706 4,187 8.596 1.88¢ 1,29 3 361 ] 200* 925 90,776 
June 4397 7 6'469 3°79] 7,608 3.941 2:22 521 ! 200* 1,150 91,434 
Tuly 43,018 28 4,306 7,860 1,946 4,851 2.15 1,902 497 1, 200* 753 83,090 
\ 19.48 5 4.488 8.752 3 ( 4.409 ® 153 382 3 200 1,692 97,018 
Sept t R5 71 4.890 1 595 2 6 3 666 1,39 184 337 1. 200* 1,369 104,996 
q)ct 9 9 4 78 RQ O7¢ 5.998 59 ()* 7 rT 367 & 200 9RR 94,105 
N 4.135 R78 4.3] 2 848 4.787 ] g 2.5 1.9 925 313 On* R46 96,873 
De 69 5,7 1,580 2,619 1,995 1,97 . 7 1,28 318 1 200* 1,890 110,190 
1938 
Jan } oF 15,458 4.769 








a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e—Ot!- 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finiand. g—United Kingdom and French exvorts to 

Note: ANNUAL Ficures ARE 


More Accurate: THEY 


Spain except in vears prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 1? 
per cent im order to eliminate imports of gutta »2ercna and to reduce to basis of 
net weight. * United States imports of guaynle are included in this compila- 
tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 


Are Revisep AT THE ENp oF THE FoLLowrinc YEAR. 
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Chemicals and C 





ACCELERATORS— 

El-Sixty Ureka CC, Guantal Ureka A-1 
4-10, A-19 A-32 4-100, Pipsolene, Pip- 
Pip, DPC, R-2 

ANTIOXIDANTS — Fleetole B. HH. White 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 











AERO BRAND 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 








ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 26 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 








ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 


International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 








low 


CALCENE—The Ideal 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasien. 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation 


BARBERTON, OHIO 














CARBON BLACK—Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black. 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binnev & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 











ompounding Materials é 





RATES 


for Listings in this Section 
& 


$5.00 per listing per month. 


10% Discount if 2 listings per month 
are used. 
15% Discount for 3 or more listings 


per month, 


Copy Subject to Style Regulations. 
No cuts accepted. 








CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











CARBON BLACK— 4erfoted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J]. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 











CATALPO—The universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street, New York City 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antiesidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 


Specialties Antiine OU Diseersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








CHEMICALS and Mineral 


Ingredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, 

Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. 

bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 
Standard Since 189¢@ 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 


Bary tes, 
Car- 








CARBON BLACK 
SUPREME—the up-to-date 
standard for rubber 


Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


Melrose, Mass. 
ikron, Chicago 


78 Goodyear Ave. 
Offices in New York, 








CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 


New York @® Akron ® Chicago 











COLORS—for Rubber 


Fine organie colors—Reds, Blues, Oranges, 
Violets, Greens—or any shade to meet your 
requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 


Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
Rosenbank, Staten Island, N. Y. 
820 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Agents in Principal Cities 








CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, 
For All Cures 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
1012 Seeond National Building 
Akron. Ohte 


PER- 
cost 


DYES; 
LOW 
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COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clay 
Antioxidants Mirreral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 


230 Park Ave. New York City 





MICA, clay, iron oxides, 
magnesia, barytes, whiting, 
asbestine. 


Smith Chemical & Color Co. 
55 John St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX-C (Titanium Caleium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Carondelet 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 








CUMAR— Paracumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 








MOLD LUBRICANT 


LUBREX—Universal Mold Lubri- 
cant and Dust Eliminator on un- 
cured stock—Adds gloss to prod- 
ucts. 


Standard Chemical Company 


Akron Savings & Loan Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


VOLCLAY BENTONITE 


The standard of highest 
colloidal properties. 


Produced by 
American Colloid Co., 
363 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 














DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 
DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER  —a—, eal 
WILMINGTON LAWARE 














PARA-FLUX 
The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economieal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


Central Depositors Bank Bldg. 
Akron Ohio 





WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


manufactured from 
Genuine Imported Chalk 
no adulterations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden New Jersey 














FACTICE—pPrevents blooming, 
makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 

















PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The only special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
60 Wall St. 


New York 


ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 
Columbus, Ohio New Yerk 
Chicage St. Lewis 

















FUMONEX 


—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 
Footwear and Mechanicals. Good ageing 
—Improved oil resistance. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 








RED OXIDE OF IRON— 


A special-grinding, guaranteed uni- 
form in color and quality. 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO BUY THE 
BEST 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 





ZINC OXIDES 


Red, White & Green Seal (French Process) 
Selected and Lead Free 


ANACONDA 
Super Pure, made from Anaconda Electre- 
lytic Zine 
Anaconda Zine Oxide Dept. of I. L. R. Co. 
East Chicago, Ind. New York, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 














GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 


General Atlas Carbon Co. 
60 Wall St. New York 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White. brown and black. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
150 Nassau St. New York 








ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 

ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 


(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicage 


Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 




















IRCN OXIDES 
Asbestine— Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 












STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 








ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label Green Label 


Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Plant and Laboratory: Josephtown, Pe. 
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Machinery and Equipment - _ 
























CALENDER SHELLS 

It is now possible to get large 
diameter Shells that will stand the 
“gaff”. Gammeter’s Improved 
Heavy Duty Shells can “take it.” 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED 


All Controllers Indicating and Recording 
Thermometers Repaired by One Responsible 


Organization. 10 Day Service 
Yr 6 6©woOrR rrics 1 net nstrument 
guarantee 
Walter J. Halpern 
V/ inical I:ngineers 


127 Spring St., New York City 











MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 
The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





















CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 
Avon, Mass 


LABORATORY Apparatus 


Combination Bierer-Davis Oxygen 
Aging and Air Pressure Test Outfit: 
Rubber Buffing Machine; Emerson Fuel 
Calorimeter. 


EMERSON APPARATUS CO. 


Melrose, Mass. 


NEW AND USED 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


Send us your inquiries and list of 
machinery you have for sale. 
M. Norton & Co». 
Medford Mass. 























CUTTING DIES 
For details of our complete service 
see our display advertisement in 
this issue. 

Fremont Tool & Die Co. 
432-438 North Wood St., Fremont, Ohio. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers 
Moulds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron. Ohio 


SOLVENT RECOVERY 


The Acticarbone Process gives high vield at 
low cost . . . with absolute safety. More 
than 400 installations now in operation. 


Send for information, 


ACTICARBONE CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St. New York 

























CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bande, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Reack jor All Cutting Problems 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


17% Osborne St Bridgeport, Conn. 


MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 
machinery to finished products of all kinds. 
Plant layoute — Formulas — Processes. 
Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
277 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn Akron, Ohio 






























DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 
For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 





MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I 



























EXTRUDERS 

The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 


MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn Akron, Ohio 


USED MACHINERY 


We have on hand, ready for prompt ship- 
ment, GUARANTEED machinery for 
every branch of the rubber trade. 

L. Albert & Son 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
























GRINDING MILL 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder 


Made in U. S.A 


M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 








“METALINE” 
Oilless Bearings That 
Never Need Attention 

R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. 


30 West Ave. Long Island City. SN. Y. 








USED MACHINERY 


We have on hand the largest stock 
of Used Machinery in New Eng- 
land for the rubber trade. 


Lawrence N. Barry, Inc. 
Medford Mass. 
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Consulting Chemists .... 





CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 








CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members Rubber Exchange of N Ta Beta 
and Rubber Exchange Clearing House, Inc 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


99 Wall St. New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 503 United Building 











GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 








LATEX — COMPOUNDED 
ALSO LATEX CHEMICALS 


GENERAL LATEX CO. 
106-108 WALKER ST., N. Y. 


lephone: CAnail 6-04 








LATEX 


Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEAVETEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave., Melrose, Mass 
Offices 1n New York, Aron, Chicago 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 
LATEX in All Concentrations 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Div. of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. City 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
reauirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.,Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 


“SS Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers”’ 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 


Specializing in Latex Solutions 
and Processes 


George D. Kratz 
125 Duane St. New York City 


Phone: COrtlandt 7-8053 








REVERTEX 
Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 


RUBBER LATEX 


Sole Distributors for U. S. A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 


80 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 


R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 








RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Bosten 








Boston, Mass. 


CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 


Telephones: Sherwood 3724, Franklin 8551 














RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Also HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 

1006 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Louis, II. 
736 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St. Lowis 


Rubber Goods........ 











VULTEX THE ONLY 
VULCANIZED LATEX 
Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Applicatoin. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Technical Service Offered 
Also Latex and Latex Compounds 
Vultex Chemical Company 


666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 





MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUIBBFR GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 














Miscellaneous .......-. 


MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
New Articles 
Developed and Manufactured 
Quantity Production at Right Prices 


Scully Rubber Mfg. Co. 


established 1928 


Highlandtown Sta., Baltimore, Md. 











PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 


“LINERETTE”—tTreated paper for separat- 
ing light weight friction stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants. Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsev St.. Brooklyn, N. Y 




















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 








YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 





SOFT MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Made to Your Specifications 


R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. 


30 West Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
































THE 








RUBBER AGE 
























CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


RATES: Five cents a word, Minimum charge 
$2.00. Bold Face type—50% extra. All Classi- 
fied Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


ADDRESS REPLIES to Box Numbers, care of 
THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St., N. Y. 
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DATEX FOCHNOLOG 











































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


































MACRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 


America’s Greatest Buying Guide 


Lists manufacturers of everything 
used by the Rubber Industry 


For complete information write 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK CQO. 


18 E. Huron St., Chicago 
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